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The National . Center, for Research in Vocational 
Education's mission is to increase the ability 
; of diverse agencies, institutions, and organi- ' 
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to individ,ual career planning, preparation, ah^ 
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* Operating information syet'ems^and ' ' 
sie'rvices . ' * 
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In a nation that permits and encourages fretf^om pf 
noice, -public school guidance and coun^jeling beTcomep an * 
essential servicer. It functions tso help indlviduala^ identify 
personal goals, analyze al ternativete, conteiiif>lat^ cfd'nsequences , 
choose ♦pl^ns of , action to follow, and to cope With various 
conditions preserited in. lif e. • Co^jj^elors , who fre the ^ ' . 

principal agents for 'prbyiding* career gjiidance*^^ and counseling, 
af e" trarhed to diagnose^r^rems"^f^Hum^ 

understand tVie opportunities and constraints different decisions 
may o.ffer, and to be sensitive to the ytay^ in Which individuals 
/Respond to the problems they face. Sohools provide comprehensive, 
programs of guidance that include, in addition to counseling 
servi<^e3, a wide variety of resources and assistance to meet * 
the needs of their students. Hopefully,, school guidance pro- ' ' 
grams are linked with a variety of co|T\jnftunity agejicies, to assvirij^. . 
continuity of assistance to young pejorple. • , , 

Because school populations arfd/lndividuals differ^ .the • - 
work of counselors as well as the pverall guidajnce . 9.etvices 
must be adapted to particular situations. Thus ^ although 
counseling techniques ajid guidance programs may be baslcalJLy \ 
aLike in all fundamental respects^ as sort\e authorities claim, 
they will differ in specialized applications.. The Variations 
may be so great , that a program of guidance ^in a lalfge urban 
school might be substantially " unlike one in a suburban situation. 
Fi^rthermore, an effective counselor in one type of^ program might 
be a failure in the ot^her. A growing aw<irene$is of the relation- 
ships between guidance programs as well as cbunselirig strategies • 
and the clients served is currently focusing attention on the 
need to adapt" guidance j^rograms to turban schools in ways that 
tap aggregation of talent 'opth in the School and in the community. 

Traditonally , guidance programs have flourished ih 
suburban ; schools where their major mission h4s been to. .help 
young people to make career plans and to choose high school 
aijd ctollegiate program^ for study. In such situations / jwhere 
life style^,and individual fespohses are considerably more * 
predidtable, counseling approaches and strategies have 
established horms that ,tendr-to prescribe' standard practice. 
In contrast., urban , schools' present entirely different variables 
that n»ake new demands on guidance services* and pei;sonnel. 
Consider, for ex^imple, the multicultural characteristics of 
most inner-city^chools . , Ethnic, rejcial, lartguagie, religious, 
an^ economic factors typicai;|.y generate ^contrasting values » 
and Jtj.«fnan reaponkp's, ' » 

■ - ' ■. . / v-ii- 




It \/&a because of this multiplicity of issues, conditioni^, 
and n«ieds that this study w as u nde rtak en — focusiftg_jpr^imarily ^ 
-tm--the-currenlr-Bi:«t:€~^l~ "Career couhsel ing " actrvTtles iW the " • ~ 
large, urban schools 9f America. The goal has been to first ' 
identify what is <ind then what - should be the major goals, 
preoccupations and activities of career guidance e^nd 
counseling services ih the major urban schools, keeping in 
mind that thc^^-^final and most urgent goal of our schools must 
continue Ci^^be the' maximi:?ation of career guidance and . 
counseling -si^rvicfes to the youth of America. - \ 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Following an intensive year- long study of career-guidance 
and counseling services in the Urban School Systems. of America 
four documents were prepared. 

STATE ^ THE ART 

The first was a comprehenaive analysis of the State of 
thB Art nuxrerrt s choal gu i dance" practices This docamerrtr t" 
examined past and current practices in the field' o^ school 
guidance and counseling with special emphasis given to career 
guidance and counseling pursuits*. Areas of investigation 
includlpa: 

I. Introduction, 

II. Procedures and Methodology 

III. The Urban Environment ^ ' 

IV. ^eeireer Guidance and Counseling Services iivitj^^ 

Urban Schools: A Review of Past Practices 



V. Models for the Delivery of Career Counseling Services 
in the Urban Schools: A Review _of Past Practices 

VI. The Curxent State of the ^?frt of Career Cdunseling 
Services in the^rban Schools of America 

VI - Conclusions, Reo^mmendations , and Future Projections 
for Growth and Ref i^hement ^f Career Counseling 
f Services in the Urban Schools of America 

A national survey of the 112 largest public s.chpol 
systems was performed during the winter of 19 79. The data 
cpllected-'^in this-^investigation p.rovided substantive current 
information regarding current practicesy significant barriers 
to the delivery of school guidance and counseling services 
and other useful fact^. 



ident^ified by the survey data, were as follows: 



The' major issues and/or problems facing urbarv schools, as 
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THE STATE OF THE ART - 19 79 



Career counseling services is probably the single most 
significant point of attack of educators in working to 
minimize the continuing disparities which continue to exist in 
the» three arenas of education, employment and environment. 
Thus, a number 'of" important questions beg to be answered 
before any substantive changes can be made 'in urban* guijSance 
services. They are as f 9II0WS : 

* what common barriers exist, if any,^to block the 
delivery of ef fee tive-^areejT guidance^ and 48^e^^ 

*,l^hat are the major problems and issues confronting 
the urban community / school staff, administrators , 
teachers, counselors and students? 

^ * Are adequate funds being made available to urban 

guidance and counseling programs to carry out their 
planned programs? 

* Are there suf.ficient numbers , of counselors being 

* staffed in our urban schools to assure a workable 

student-counselor rati,o? ^ ' . 

* What changes in counselor role and function are seen 
as important in strengthening existing guidance and 

counseling programs? What duties should be dropped? 

* 

y* Dq unique, programs exist in dVir uirban schools which 
'should be shared with other school districts for 
'possible pilot testing? 

* Are counselors effectively designing systematic programs 
of student evaluation and career counseling for 
prospect ivie*^ vocational education students? 

* Does the present state of the art of urban career 
guidance and counseling, as described in this 
investigation, suggest certain courses of action for 
future expansion, growth and refinement in the total 
career guidance and counselins^process? 

* WouJ/i the establishmerit of national' priorities and* : 
^ coordinated urban school efforts in planning for 

positive changes in urban career guidance and 
counseling services make a significant difference in the 
manner, in which these services will be delivered in, 
the future? ' * 



-ix- 



These and other questions have arisen quit« naturalj.y 

f rom ap anaiynts- of the data ijolterlreT^' tn^ The "l^JatitoTrkl 

Assessment of Urban Qareer Counseling Services conducted 
during the winter of 1978-79. 



THE NATIONAL SURVEY , ' / 

Understanding that curren t data relative to the general 
state of the art of "large city" guidance and counseling 
sewices had not hfeen systematically collected for a number 

of years^ the writer met with a group 6f c onc erned co u nselor 

educators and public school administirators to formally organize 
an ad hoc "Na|tional Task Fofce For R^se^rch in S,ohool* 
Car-eer Counseling." 



The task f9rce had, as its pripoary mi^siohr the.,y^^ts^^^^^ 
construction of a comprehensive survey instruirhen4: . entitled 
The National Suryey of Large-^City C^li^eer Counselin 
Questions posed in the 'survey were carefully designed co 
answer the major research questions' prepared by the task ^ 
force. ' 

Major recommendations generated by this investigation 
were as follows: "~ 

1. Resol'ution of the- funding problems facing urban 
school guidai^ce and counseling should be given 
priority treatment by national, state and local- 
pubtic and private sector leaders. 

2. The counselincL profession mu^t begin to formulate *. 
more systematjl and objectively measurable programs 
of career development and career guidance and 
counseling service based on the collab6rative , 
aggregational effprts of the total community . ' 

3. State departments of education should es-tablish 
enforceable standards for school guidance and 
counseling, including explicit student-couns^or ♦ 
ratios, role and function minimum standards , "and * 

. funding allocations . These standards shoGld be 
closely tied to funding sanctions when departures 
from these standards are detected. 

4. " Quality program materials and guidelines need to b,e 

developed at the national level to assist counselors 
in improving such conditions as school communications 
skills, guidance and counseling program evaluation, 
the development of 4 quality programs of inservice 
education and staff development, student evaluatlali 

i 
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stratetjies and formats^' upgrading pr eatiiblishment 
of ^ptudeivt job. placement and fihtudent follow-'up 
acti?viti^s^ the increased atilizatlon of counselor 
'e>cpQi?tise In school human relations mat^ters ^ alid. ;^ - 

.other 'such ptogrom involvements ^ ' / «v 

Recent te chnological advances must t^e adapte<^ by ^ 
the more urban schools fully exploited by oui:' urban 
schools to keep pace with the rapidity'of change* 
Computer-assisted guidance information^ media ^ 
learning techniques r closed circuit telev4.sidn uses^ 
and the like are jiist a few of the resources that 
must be'.made available to schpol counselors if. they 
are to keep pace with the explosion of information 
that students so desperately need in making sound 
educational^ per^o^al and career decisions* 

A national conference of large-city superintendents 
needs to ^e commenced to discuss possible/ common . 
strategies for improving career guidance and 
counseling services and to formulate recommendations 
to be presented to the Congress and their respective 
state legislative bodies that will effectively 
resolve the financial plight of urban school 
counselors • 

Standards of school counselor competency 'need to be 
prepared and appj.ied in the evaluation of counselor 
performance. £very attempt should be ma*de to identi- 
fy the counselors whose performance is deemed below, 
acceptable levels of competence* The policing of 
counselor ranks of ineffective and/or incompetent 
counselors would open. the door for some of the 
growing number of teachers who have received state 
certification as counselors but have found it 
impossible to obtain ^ counseling position. . 

Students must be inclujiefQ in the decision-^making 
processes --e^ urban schools. Counselors in their role 
as student advocates should take the lead in - 
advancing this movement. Student involvement in 
school planning and decision-making is imperative if 
the schools are to resolve the problems of youth 
apathy / vandalism^ ttuancy, and other related student 
pi:oblems . 

A number of urban school leaders have developed and 
successfully put into place exemplary programs' and 
student services. These activities should be shared 
regularly with all urban school leaders* The ^ 
importance of on-going interchange and sharing of 



innovative concepts ar^omg urban .school leaders 
* should \J?e guaranteed through the establishment of an 
"urban education iitfornf&tion cXearinghcfuse • Thig, of 
^N::ourse, would include the sh/aring of recent deyeljlp- 
^ ment in career guidajnce anc?. counseling work and ' 
^* related j activities . ^ . \ 

• 10. And, finally^ con^idereJDle attention must be given to 
the whole pr ocess o f change within the urban schools, 
r Models for change used m the pasb typically have 

fo^cused on the notior\ of specialization where a 
given tdxtbook is adapted or a packaged program is 

accepted f or uee~lTi the school systemv ~ A" more 

suitable and functional model for change in today's 
urbafi schools would appear, to be one that focuses on 
the total range of Resources to which th^ schools 
have access. An aggregatidnal model would seek to 
redefiniB the authority^and' the roles of * counselors , 
teachers, administrators, students and parents in 
relation to one another • It would recognize the 
media- through which sttidents learn are many and 
diffuse, and would emphasize the coordination of all 
the experiences of the aggregation within a well^ 
defined but open educational orgajiization * there is 
nothing neiw about this^particular course of. action 
except t^t it is 'rarely useSi in our schools* It i.s 
apparetrt from th^ data obtained in this investigation 
that it is an idea whose time has come. The^ 
materials prepared as companion documents to" this 
^study each have utilized major features of this model 
and I call them to the reader's attention for 
* * possible field testing and/or personal examination. 

» « 
IMPROVING SCHOOL HUMAN RELATIONS AND COMMUNICATIONS 

A second document wa^ produced by this investigation • It 
is a handbook for ur|3an school staff use in "Assessihg* and- 
Improving School Human Relations and Communications." • The 
handbook provides guidelines and resource materials for 
implementing school needs assessment cind staff /community 
comuunications efforts. ' ' ' ' • ' : 

Topics covefed in the handbook include: 

* Establishing and Conducting a School Needs 
Assesstitient 



* Proc6<jlires and Techniques for Effective Group 
Activities 



* Improving Y6tnr ^chool Public Relation Activities^ 



*" Working Wi,th People' 



The handbook deacrfbes field- te^-ted me thodp Whicti* have- 
been utilized i-n a nuinber of America ' s 'largest public school 
districts . ■ ' ; 

THE .APPRAISAL OF GUIDANCE ANp . COUNSELING SERVICES 

This reource bbbklet contains an operational appraisal 
instrument to be •useti in evaluating the program-4^f^ec£ivenes& 

of -. secondary school guidance and counseling ■actiyit^^^ _ 

E varua t iv-e areas of programs" appraised By this ins tfunfent 
include the appraisal of staff, facilities, professional 
preparation, support, services > and the like. Users may 
obtain ^ quantitative measurement of a guiciance and counseling 
program's s.trertgtlis and identify areas in. need of 
improvement. » * . 

AN AGGREGATION ACTION-BASED MODEL AND DELIVERY SYSTEM 

FOR 

CAREER COUNSELING SERVICES IN ORBAN SCHOOLS, 

A final publication produced* in this study was one dfeal- 
inq with a program model for urban school career g'uidance and 
counsejing services, v It, is based on aggxegational techniques 
and systems.. Its primary purpose is to facilitate collabora-- 
tive efforts, by school staff, parents, students and the ' 
community at' large in building career guidance and counselling 
services, not solely from the school as its base, but to 
draw upon the rich human and material resources 6f the urban 
center itself. * . • 

The model details an elal^orate and systematic plan by 
which school personnel may encourage and give leadership to 
the active participation 6t all interested members of the 
urban community in the building of a truly aggregational 
career guidance and counseling ^rdgram. 
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' ' ' . CHAPTER JL ■ ' • / 

Between 17 76^ and 1976 the world population Has irit5rease<a six 
times; iceSl gro/|s world , produbts eig^ity times, the distance 
a man <?an travel in a day a hundred tiroes, and if you want to 
, include sf>ac6 travel, a thousand times; . the destructive ^ 
potQntial.of our weapons a million times; -the amo\int of energy 
that dan be released from a pound bf matter 5.0 million times; • 
and the range and volume of information technology several 
bil 1 iofi t-im4». fSetmlorr, ±9J^) — ^ --. 

INTRODUCTION 



Youth unemployment, student -apathy, declining interest in 
tra^itional^ly structured secondary education programs, absenteeism 
clasff-cutting/ vandalism, and continuing gr^th in youth-related 
crime are all pimply outward manifestations of the growing pro^'\ 
blems existing in urban secondary education in America , today . 

This paper will examine those conditions with which urban 

• . ■ ■ 

school students, .teachers, administration, parents, and interest- 
ed community members must cope .daily. It will also describe how 
thes^ factors operate to |orm barriers to effective goal-directed * 
learning in 'the urban schools and suggest systematic approaches" ' 
for ,modifying and improving career guidance and •community . 

* 

services. 

The problenj^s facing our niajor urlDan centers and the schools 
within them are obviously' numeiy>us and highly complex (see Chapter 
6),. It would appear there are indeed no simple solutions to 
them. Rather, the growing crises in American urban education 
demand that a consortium of interest and action at all* levels of 
government, education, and society be established. While the 



. federal government and various 'state governments have providtecf 
some assistance t6 t^e urban sfthools by e'stablisKiiicj*' such "prc^^. 
gr^ms as the "Compreh^nf ive Employment fraiVring Act" (CETA) r ' 
"Elementary and Secondary^ Education Act" (ESE/y) fjin'ding, and , ■ . 
others, one barpmeti^ic indicator' of thei^r succ^sfe can best l^e 
s(*en . by examining the .preaeniL- IeveJ, of- yout-h- unemployme nt ih ^- 



^ ... .-T^ ^ , 

America, especially in the prban areas. The fact that youth 

unemp^yment cohtinues to climb with no positive signs of ' * ' 

' • • \ . ' " ■ • •' 

reversal in^^the immediate future is one good indication of the 

relative success our social inatityliions have achieved in provid- 

• - • ; 

, mg workable programs and s'i6^vices\ to the youth of our nation> 
especially those -youth who are^ membters of America's subpopulation . 
<e.g. , ethnic^ minorities, physically handicapped, and the like).' 

Who is to blame? One mqst ask this most basic human* question 
since there is a tendency for members of' a democratic society to 
fix blame in rather simplistic ways when profound educational 
problems continue to grow'^yeat'/by year. . . 

The^aR^w^rv of course, is that no one group or person is to , 
blame .(^wKs^ hafs happened to our yo\^h has arisen out of a ho^t ' 
of event p j^d societal maladies. Son^ examples would include 
the aftermatK of Sftudjent unrest of the '608 and early »70s J 
which led ' to what might -iDe broadly*" termed as a "social reaction * 
formation" manifested by student apathy and general diisinterVst / 
in traditional education as we know it. Short-sighted iShool ♦ 

currlcular planning has led to bpredom and restlessness for 

*. ■ ■ * . ■ • 

some youth, causing poor attendance and class cutting. Difficultly 



% ■ • . - , ^ • 

■ \i f . * ^ ^ ' * . - - ,. ... ^ . . 

li\ ^indi'rty partrtfin^ /or entry-level "jobB- t)ave led many youth to 
vandalism, tJurgl a ry^ drug and alcohol abuse, and ^ther" turning' ' 

of f" .and "tuning out" behaviors. ' * \ 

. . ■'' ♦ ^ ' - 

.>■■ . ' ' - • 

/ Urban areas -today , are facing taxation revolts, strikes, 

school desetjregation suitsf increases in crime, financial 

' ■ * • • . ' • ' ■ 
. f i t«/ out-migration to suburban "bedroom cnmmnnltles" : 

(white flight), or ajpeyen more financially devastating move- * 

ment of families anjjbusinesses out of "sjiowbeXt" states to the 

more' attractive en^emeht« of the warmer climes of the, "sunbelt" 

states. In shorty the major cities are in deep troi&le and much 

remains t^ be ^one to resolve the problems they face. 

I' Adults and communities have not^ escaped these pervasive 

degenerative conditions. They, too, face growing inflation in • 

" ■ ■ /' • 

utility rates, food 'prices, and other consumer products,* The 
nuciear family as we know it is undergoing radical changes ranging 
f?fpm "communal, arrangements" to peirsons simply living together 
without-benefit of official secular or religious sanction. " " 
Discontent pervades the American scene while- unrest continues in 
Iran, Ireland, Israel, Southeast Asia, J^ria, and Central America, 
to name but a few countries. This continui^ng turmoil eff emotively 
operates to draw our national leaders' intellect and attention 
away from the growing social, political, and personal* struggles 
that continue to expand aj:: geometric rates in our educational 
systems herfe' at l\ome. ' \, 

America's foreign financial exchange is far out of balance 
in terms of trade deficits, gold reserves, and the value of the 



Aroerlcah dollar. Personal , family f irrances are in similar dis- 
repair judging from the rate of bankruptcies and second mort^gages 
bping negotiated .and adjudicated. And, at the base of it rests 

the potential social dynamite of youth unemployment. 

\ ' ■ t ■ ■ ' ■ " ' 

qne way begin the reverse *^feome of the negative forces 

at work in urban^^uca tlT>Tr rodty ' isrtfirmigh"^unaTy "pTali^^ 
efficiently coordjinated careel guidance and counseling services 
both in the s'chqols and in direct collaboration with the urban 
community. This study focuses primarily on the Estate of the art 
of career guidance and counseling services in our urban public 
school ^districts. , , • 

The following discourse will document existing condition^, 
cite empirical data r^l^ted to present urban "public school 
practices in the area of career guidance a^d counseling^ and offer 
recommendations for positive change and/^t restructuring of systems 
presently in place. in the urban schools of T^erica. 

^ There is no question , that the efforts' of school personnel * 
leave much to be desired in such educational pursuits as program. 

■ ■ • ■ ' 

development, school TCoiWinunity^ communication, student program 
placement, voca-tional education, evaluation of student interests 
and occupational aptitudes, job „p la cement programs, and follow- • 
up work with students. ' It is hoped that the documents made avail- 
able through the "Urban Schools of America Series" will be a 
valued addition of field-tested, practical materials and resources 
^for school personnel in upgrading and/or; redesigning their career 
.education and career counseling activities. . * 



* . A \Call 'for Change 

Nearly seven years ago the National Advisory Council for 

■ * , ■ ' ' ' ' . . _ ' . 

Vocational. Education reported to the Sefcretary of Health, , 

Education, and. Welfare, Elliot Richardson^ forcefully describing 

the condition of counseling ' in America '.s schools as being irt 

^_tiCL ed Qf_ma4jar_:revisloru — The- council slearly de8G^4be4 %he^-p«« t- - 

N and present condition of counseling services and set down a ^ 

number of observations, which in this writer ' s judgment , still 

ring true today. In their "call for change" th« couric^^ reported 

. as follows: 

'Vrhe prime legacy being left to today's youth 
is the certainty of uncertainty,' The major t:hing youth 
knows for sure is that change is coming — and at an 
increasingly rhpid rate. Change in the nature of 
occupation^, in skill levels required for job entry, 
and changes in Work values. They are being told that 
their prime goal m^3X be. one of adaptability — of being 
^ble and .ready to change with change. We have assured 
them that, on the averager they may expect to change 
occupations; somewhere between five and seven times 
during their working life. ^ ' 

. • " * 

Society has told.. youth they should want to work and 
. : • • should endorse* the work ethic. But the' work values of 
young people in this pbst-industrial society are not, 
and should not be, the same scfi their parents'. Youth 
understands that we have now moved into an era ^here 
this country produces more services 'than gbodsr-that 
increasingly, machines produce products, and people 
provide services. But how is a yourtg person to'^jJlari 
his future so as to provide the greatest possible 
service (;•....) while, deriving personal satisfaction 
for himself? 

Most youth understand full well that education is 
a key ingredient in preparation for employment . , We 
' ■ have passed on to youth the false societal myth that , 
a college degree' is the best and surest route to 
occupational success— and then' cautioned them that less 
than 20% of all occupations existing in this decade 
, will reqoire a college degree. Youth has been told » 



\ 



. tftat m^ny more* should enter vocational ediication, but 
has never been provided, with ^he hard facts that w.ould 
give thera a reasoned ba^is fof ohoofeinq to do so." 

Given this "adulterated** view of the future and its pro- 
spects, coupled with the true complexity of society, is it any 
wonder that: . ' 



over 7^O,O0D youtfiVdrop "6^^^ oT hTgTi school "each » 
year? ,' • 

over 850,000 drop oat of college e^ch year? 

fewer than 1 in every 4 high school students is 
enrolled in vocational education? 

• '* 

, . record numbers of high school -graduates ar6 

enrolling in. college during the very time when 
unemployment among, college graduates is at a 
ten-year high? ■ ' . 

. *^the r^tio of youth to adult unemployment has risen 
each year since 1960? 

student unfe'st is a strong and pervasive force 
among both high school and college students? 

over 75% of all community college -students a^re 
* enrolled in the liberal arts transfer program while 
less than 25% ever attain a baccalaureate degree? 

38% pf all Vietnam vetera*ns are enrolled in 
vocational programs, , while 60^ are enrolled in 
four-year college programs, in spite' of the limited 
.prospects of jobs for college, gradufites? 

.Youth who are unsure, about the future are bound, to some 

exigent, to be unsure about themselves. The American*^ cry for 

"freedoit^ of choice" carries a 'very hollow ring tor those"^ whose 

choices have never been made clear. 



The Current State of Counseling 

' • \ 

Seventy-one years ago^ there, were no. counselors. Today there 
arex,more than 60,Gt)0. The coujj^f lor-pupil ratio in the public 



^acho6ls-was;out in" h.lt between X958 and 1968, 'but if h« begun ' 
to increase qraduaily since . the/early. l.9?0s. Professional ' 

Standards have been raiaed ^trcxss thh board; Th^^re is a growing 
abundance of better reaearch^imsed counseling \ooXb, The number 
of colleges and^Wversities training counselors has doubled 
in the last 15 y^ra,.z ttinet:6^ iTgdW^:^ 
programs enacted since 1960 have called for Counseling and guidance 
services. On the surface, counseling and guidance seems to shine, 
but when we look beneath the surface, the status of counseling, 
in practice, looks considerable different. The following 
observations were detailed by the Advisory Council: ^ 

^ 1. Counselors and counseling are being subjected 

^^^^'^ educators, parents, students, 
. and industry, anil^ there is validity in this ' 
criticism. ' " 

■ ■ ♦ 

2. Some national authorities have recommended 
elimination of elementary school counselors. 

3. Numerous school boards have reassigned couaselors ' 
to full-time teaching duties a& "econoifty" measures. ' 

4. The Veterans 'Administration hai removed the 

request for )counseling" question from their 
Application for Educational Benefits form. ^ 

5. Adult and community counseling agencies do not 
exist m most parts of the country. 

6. Employment s^y»^ce and. vocational rehabilitation 
counselors a^^^evaluated In terms of numbers of ' . 
Z^Tt ^^°«®^;^«thei; th^n qualkv of service pro- 

; 7. Counselors atQ .much more competent in gOidina 

^ , ' ^ ^lc^gg;gnaT^^S aoi^!^" ^ 

Job placemetVt .'and follow-up .services are not now 

couSLv?f ^^^'i^^^-Pfr^^^^ Important part o? " 

counseling and guidance programs. 

•1 ■ . 
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•9. The counselor-counselee ratio in tl>e poverty 
, pockets of Ufe- Uhiled States is woefully inadequate;' 

10. In alisost no setting is the counselor-counselee 
ratio low enough to justify strict one-to-one - 
counseling^but counselors still persist in their 
^ attempts to use this technique, rather t-han group 
counseling approaches, as their primary' method of 
helping people solvd their problems. 

~ 11. Mos t counselor& know very lLdYtle~libouF th^~^W^ 

of work outside of education. 

12. "Counseling and guidance services are beirig rejected 
by the hard-core disadvantaged as irrelevant aMd 
ineffective. 

The council observed that this negative picture of counsel- 
ing was intolerable and held that a society with an increasing 

<rate of change creates problem's for its members and should 
accept responsibility for helping individu^s sblve their pro- • 

'blebai,. ■ . ■ ^ 

Who is Responsible? ,* .-. • , 

4~ ^ . ^ - _ 

Those Who work as practitioners, in any field ar-e^ «id 
" ' ■ \ '* . ■ \ 

should be, held accountable for both its successes and its • 

y*ailures. Tjtpiirje is^no doubt' that a po;:tion of th^ responiS'ibility 

must "tre" pl^ao^d on- counselors theihselves. However, "^:he re , are 
> . • ■ 

others who must share the responsibility for providing sound 

counseling syst^ams for the various publics to be served. , 

* 1 ■ ^ 
Counselors have^ been victims more than villains , in this sorry 

scenario. Who else is responsil^le? The answers, the council 

asserts, are many: . , ' 

• . / 

school administrators who assign counselors clerical 
and administrative chores rather than leaving them 
. -> free to do their professional work. 



•I 



parents wl\o pressure counselors to help students 
-tfain college admittance and criticize counselors 
who tty to help students stu\ay opportunities in 
vocational education, 



state departments of educatlojn for not making paid 
work exper:^enc( 
certification. 



work exper:|.ence ^ requirement for counselor 



i counselor education institutions which make only 

€me course In-occ^pa^i 

tlrer^^raTlaaFe "programs o^ counselor pr^eparatlon, 

the United States Congress which has called for 
counseling and guidance in nineteen laws, but in 
. no law now on the books has provided specific funds 
to support it, , 

the business and industry c<Mrimunity for criticizing 
counselors rather than mounWng forward-looking 
programs designed to upgrade counselor knowledge 
regarding the world of work, 

administrators of vocational education for being 
unwilling to use as itiuch aa 4 percent of their 
financial resources in support of counseling and 
^guidance services, 

IK . the many agencies of. government which employ 

counselors, for failing to unify requirements for 
counselors, < 

professional guidance associations which have ttot 
made their voices heard among the decision maker's 
in our society, ^ ' 

. manpower experts for, not collecting and disseminating 
accurate data to counselors regarding earnings of * 
graduates from occupational education programs. 



* 



organized labor for b6ing neglectful in establishing 
a closer relationship with education in general and 
guidance in particular, and • 

the ihdi vidua 1 counselor whose yappaVent concerns 
for those he seeks to serve ha\(e not been great 
enough to cause the counselor himself to cry out 
in protest and to struggle for improvement. 

. In short, the council made a cleat dase in noting that 

'^there are few among us who can be said to be completely free of 

■•.-9^.0.' ■ ^ 



* ^ t 



blame . Recofcfnl zing this, we call upon all to join together 

^ t otal effort to im^irove the quality and quantity of counsel- 
ing and guidance services to all individuals — yduth and adults — 
throughout the land." * 



What Must Be Done? 



The Advisory Council sees no magical solutions but some 
reforms a/e obvious and urgent. The council's report recj|mmended 
that: 

state departments of education require work experience 
outside of education for all school counselors who 
work with students and prospective students of 
vocational education* 

• individuals with rich backgrounds of experience 
in business^ .industry ^ and labor — but with no 
teaching experien9e — be infused into the counseTling 
system. 

^ counselor education institutions require at least" 
one introductory course in career education ati^l 
at least one practicum devoted to an on-site study 
of the business-- industry-labor community ' 

responsible decision makers embark on an immediate 
major campaign designed to upgrade the vocational 
<>^nowledge .and career guidanc# skills of currently 
employed counselors, 

decision makers in education make extensivfe provision <» 
for the training and em^&loyment of a wide variety 
of para-professional personne^l to work in guidance 
. under suRervision of professionally qualified 
counselor\^ 



\ 

concerted efforts, including computei^ized guidance 
systems, be made to get more accurate, timely data 
to counselors regarding vocational and technical 
training and job opportunities. 

y ■ ■ 

increased efforts be made to improve sound counseling 
and guidance services to members' of minority popu- 
lations and other disadvantaged persons. 

- 10 - ■ . 



special efforts be made tjo mount and inaintain 
effective counseling and *^idance programs for 
handicapped persons, for adul^^Sr for correotional 
institution inmates, ,and for. veterans. 

community service counseling programs be established' 
and operated throughout^ the United States. ^ ■ 

•immediate efforts be made to lower the counselor- ' 
pupil ratio in elementary,, secondary, and post- 

all who need counseling and guidance services will,' 
in fact, receive them, while simultaneously 
r^encouraging mojre guidance in groups. ^ 

*' * . ■ 

job placement and follow-up services be considered 
majWr parts of counseling and guidance programs.' 

catjeer development programs be consi.Her€^ a major 
component in career education, both in legislation 
and in operating systems. 

the United States Office of Education create a 
Bureau of Pupil Personnel Services that includes 
a strong >and viable counseling and guidance branch. 

the United Spates Congress create categorical , 
funding for counseling and guidance in all legis-^ 
latxon calling for %hesfll^s^rvices * 

state departments of education and local school 
boards initiate actions confirming their commitment 
to the importance of prbviding sound counseling 'and 
guidance services to all individue^ls. ^* 

all tttbse who now criticize counselors be charged 
with Vresponsibility for making positive suggestions 
for their improved performance. 

The council concluded its report by forcefully charging 

I 

all to participate in "the upgrading of •^guidance and counseling 
services. Our glory as a nation haiii^ been the multiplication and 
re~nyltiplication of choice, but it will become our shame if we 
fail to help our people cope with choice. Counseling and guid- 
ance is imperfect, but it is our , best device! It ^deserveg the 



support and backing of our entire society." (Report of the 
National Advisory Council for Vocational Education, 1973). . 
Many of these observations and recommendations h«ve gone 

t 

unheeded over the past seven years with the -consequence that 

counselors in the urban schools of America have continued to 

■ A' 

strug^gle^ w^ith mixed succe«s^, to serve the divergent needs ftndv 

demands of a multiplicity of publics — groups whose needs ^lave ^ften 

.'.■>y 

been in direct cortflict wit:h one another. , ^ ^ 

ht a time when guidance and counseling services in the' 
urban schools are being called upon regularly ,to expand services 
to a wider range of clients with highly diverse expectations of 
what they should receive from these services ^ the "call for change" 
is more pronounced now than it wa^ seven years ago^ as we enter 
the decade of the '80 •s. ^ 

One thing is certain, school guidance and counseling in 
the Mrban schools still is in need of change » reorganization of 
priorities, and . reexaminatioa of where it is going . Clearly, \ *■ 
there are-some strong signals being sent by parents, school i 
administrators, and the counselors themselves concerning the 
need for change but signals remain meaningless unless or until 
they are received and acied upon. 

In the remaining sections of this report, current datd are- 
examined relative to the state of the art of career counseling 
in uifban schooLs of America arid recommendations are forwarded 
which will, hopefully, give insight and direction to t^e growing 
necessity for change in urban school counseling. 
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This investigatioii examines, arid discusseii the followingt 
methodology and assumptions 

the contemporary urban environment * 

career guidance and counseling in the .urban schooliif a 
review of past practices ^ ' 



an examination of existing models for the, delivery 
o^ career counseling in th^ urban schools of America 

.the current state of the' art of career counseling 
in the urban school^s of America ^ 

cohclusions, recommendations, and future projections 



> 
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Objectives pf This Monograph 

t. ' • 

The major objectives of this investigation are: 

1. to provide a description of the present state of 
the art of school guidance and counseling services 
in the urban schools of T^erica in substantive 
api^as to be described below. . * , 

. 2 . to examine exls^ing^ delivery .models" for improving 
the wh^le range of services^ subsumed under the 
heading of career counseling services as detailed 
' . l^ter in this seciton and to develop an aggregate 
career counseling model which can be utilized by 
public school personnel in improving their school " 
systems* existing careter counseling services and 
programs. % ' •' ■ 

3, to identify the major problems and issues facing 
the American .urban centers, and consequently r the 
students,* staffs and community of their school 
districts. In doing this it is hoped that the 
identification of major l?arriers. can lead to the 
formulation of effeptive measures and recommendations 
^for the modification, reordering, and improvement 
of career guidance services in thh urban schools of 
America. ~ 

4.. to provide a considerable body of^|lard data for 
educational leaders, professional organisations, 
and legislative bodies to examine in thedr search 
for higher levels of efficiency anal performance 
in the delivery of school guidance and counseling 
services. 

5. to give further direction and reference points for 
future investigations into urban achool career 
guidance and counseling research endeavors. * ^ 

6* to establish special needs areas and recommend 
appropriate actions ^required to satisfy thesfe 
needs, including the preparation of special " 
documents targeted for urban school personnel ^ 
use. 
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Summary 

^ This monograph examinee where guidance and couneeling \ 
services in the urban schools of America have bepn, whore they 
are now, and submits for the reader's consideration/ some 
directions these services should take in the years ahead.. 
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\ CHAPTER 2 
METHODOLOGY AND ASSUMI^TIONS. 

' 1" • ' . , ' • ' . . 

*Pive research strategies wer« applied in this investigation 
including a thorough search of current literature pertaining - 
to the condition or state of the art of career ,counseUng in the 
urban schools of America. The major investigative avenues fallowed 
in this study included: ' ' 

1. a thorough search of the literature pertaining to 

career guidance and counseling ii% the mlDlic schools; 
^ 2, the compilation of current data pertain^g to the 

conditions, practices, and other kinds of statistical 
findings collected and reported by the National Center 
for Education Statistics, Educational Division of Health, • 
Education, and, Welfare, Washington^ D.C. (Oollaclay, et 
al, 1978); ' ' ' . 

3. the collection and analysis pf current public school, 
counseling program data from the majdr urban schools of 

, • America through the auspices ot a consortium of educators 
utilizing a national survey instrument; 

4. a series of on-site visitations arid other direct \ 
communications with the guidance and counseling leaders 

of the urbatt schools; and 

5. 'personal interviews and discussions with acknowledged" 

leaders in the field of school guidance and counseling. 



( 

The Literature Search 



A comprehensive literature search was conducted through the 

«. 

computer search capabilities of the N)!itional Center for Rfesearch 
in Vocational Education and through the information retrij^val 
services of Tlje Ohio State University. Thb Lockheed Retrieval 



Services/ guojiydale/ California Tweire in identifying~l:he 

PViblications stored in the ERIC and AIM/ARM data bases. A 

retrospective literature search was initiated to identify research 

■ , J .. .. . 

documents, bboks, and journal articles with a publication date 

■' 

of l^^^-e-c^r later from these data bases. This computer search^- • 
focfu^d on various aspects of rural career guidance, counseling, 
.placement, .and follow- through. Some of the ma'j^ir descjriptor's used 
for this initial search included: 

Urban Areas ^rban Environment Urban Issues 

Urban Education Urban Family^ Urban Job Placement 

Urban Youth Urban Residents Urban Career Education ' 

Urban Dropouts Urban Schools Urbat^ School' Data 

< * 

Appropriate coordinate indexing desCriptprs (e.g., "career 
counsel itig,** "guidance," and "counseling") were keyed with the 
major terms* \. 

ERIC J^s a Rational informal tion system which pirovides ready 
access to description^ of exemplary programs, research and develop- 
ment effort(|^. and relatea information. In addition, the ERIC 
Clearihghouse on Counseling and Persbnhel Services (ERJC/CAPS) 
is one of the units of the ERIC system. ERIC/CAPS^ is responslbl^e 
' . . It ' • - 17 



for acquiring, indexing, abstracting, and disseminating information 

♦ 

related to all aspects of guidance and counseling. The AIM/ARM / 

data base provided access to abstracts of instructional an^ 

research materials in vocational- technical education. 

To assure comprehens4.ve coverage, three data bijses were 
- • . # • - ♦ 
searched through the Mechanized Inf ormation Center (MIC ) at ; The 



Ohio State University. These searches examined the files for 
social sciences and. the tnultidisciplinary sciences on a Retrospective 
as well as current awareness basis. A search of ERIC documents ^ 
was instituj^ed through the current awai?an€fis service *'pro^dded by v 



MIC. The initial computer searches yielded well over 7,000 
citations. 



Another majpr approach for identifying research and develop- 
ment efforts and materials involved a national field survey. 
Letters of inquiry were mane's to All large, city directors of 
guidance and counseling. Special agencies and ind|.viduals 

m 

Specializing in urban education were also contacted. Approximately 
112 letters were mailed requesting materials prepared in the last 
five years (1975-1979) . 

Existing literature syntheses were utilisMtd a^well. For ' 
exaitiple. Guidance: An Annotated Bibliography \f ERIC and AIM/ARM 
Docujn^iits, 1975, .and bibliographies on qrban education and large 
scho<|)ls prepared by ERIC/CAPS provided an additional means of 
document identification..., ' * « 



Litertttiire Review 
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A formalized screening procedure eitabllshed the criteria 

for initial screening of descriptor cards and abstracts. The 

• ■ ■ ,* 

lirimary population target wajs urban yojath. Secondary targets ♦ 

were the following urban groups r^^ i^^^^ iow-ihcoroe groups, 

women/ the gifted, and the physically and mentally handicapped^ 

Based bri review c r it e'r ia 1 i t e ral:ur e had to re la te ^o 

methods, materials, and models within the fr<imework of career 

guidance, counseling, placement, and follow- through or it had 

to describe the characteVistics or conditions of the urban 

, . .1 

environment. 

Following the initial screening, approximjitely 500 citations 
, were retained for furt>ier processing. Abstracts were obtained 
for all of these. ^ - > 

Abstracts were further screened and placed into the fol- 
_ lowing categories: individual assessment, career development 

needs assessment, resource assessment, goal development, behavioral 

objectives, delivery planning and implementation, specialized 

' < .. . 

guidance and counseling practices, attitudes and values, community 

, relations, evaluation, placement, follow-up, follow- through, and 

t. 

staff development. All abstracts were reviewed for relevance 
to each major topical area. / 

Summary Development • ' 

The literature reviewed constituted a wide variety of 
^documents. The focus of the review was on documents produced 
after 1974, but critical material generated before this date was 
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considered to some extent by the indivi<!ual authors. Each 
document was analyzed and related to it* aspecjb of« the current 
state of the art in ^t he. urban setting. The findings are integrated 
in this comprehensive state-of-the-art l^osition paper describing 
career guidance,, counseling, i>lacement, and follow- through n^eds 
of urban youth. : . 



State of the Art Review 

Major emphasis was given to a broad-baped review of this 
paper during its development. Suggestions for data classification 
or revision were provided not only by project 'istaff but by 
national advisory members and selected consultants. 



Current Educational Statistical Data 



Currejit data pertaining to 'the condition of education in 
America's urban schools was obtained fjrom the National Center • 
for «d.ucation Statistics, HEW, Education Division. Information 
obtained from this source included school enrollment, figures, 
racial coynposition, regional variations, revenue expenditures, 
high school completions, and problems facing the. public schools. ^ 
These data are displayed and analyzed in .Chapter 3 of this work.. 



The National Survey 



A survey entitled "National Survey of Large City Career 
Courjseling Services" was prepared, validated, analyzed, .and 
computer-processed.'" ' ' * 



While the survey was instituted by an organiaation external 
to the National Center for Research i/ Vocational Education r namely 
the National Task Force for Research' in School Career Counseling / 
permission to use \h^ (^ata obtained from, the . survey Was granted by 
Dr^ J«im6s V. Wigtil, co--chairman of the Task Force and Associate 
Prof essoin of Education, The Ohio State University. These data aftd 
a discussion of the findings hove been presented in Chapter 6 of 
this Investtgatlon. Merobers^iia ^t:!^ (j^^ 
pants have been detailed in Appendix 

Visitations and Coimnunications 

iiiirrTr-- -.«il 1 III f' .11" ii"* ^ 

In additio'n to the methodologies described above, a number of 
collaborative ventures were pursued during the -course of this in- 4 
vestigation. On-site visitations were made to a school district 
operating an exemplary career counseling program (i,e., the. Salinas 
California School District). .This district participated in the 
Alliance for Career and Vocational Education, a program organized 
and coordinated by the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education* . " 

Additionally, during the course of this nihe-mpnth research 

r 

ef^ndeavor , meetings were held with leaders from the field of 
vocational education and school counseling — Dr. Ralph Tyler, Dr. 
Gordon Swanson, Dr. EdWard Herr, Harry Drier, Dr. Robert 
Campbell, Dr. Norman C. Gysber^, Dr. James V. Wigtil, and Dr. 

Robert Taylor-^to namfe ' only a few. Their insight and direction 

.*' 

provided valyable assistance in redirecting, modifying, and 
strengthening the ral^ige and scope of this investigation* 



Finally, the assistance of certain meinbex:8 of the staff of 

i — f ' , (. ' ' 

both the National Center for Research in Vocational Education And 

the Advanced Study Center Vaa a source^^piT encouragement and 

support. Dr. Earl RuiSsell, cqprdinatot of the Adyanced 5tudy 



Center, and his staff were always ''available for .logistical 
support when materials .«nd- r^souBces were requested;*^. St«Iff. 
members in the National Center ^ibrary, computer assistance 
center, graphic, design department, and the res\satch^ development, 

^ . ■ ■ .1 

and evaluation divisions shared information, documents, contact 
persons,' and other- such supportive services without • '(^ich this 
s,tudy could not have been completed. " 



' The Purpose of This Endeavor ' 

During the period .of\ time since 1971, |ijif f^^eral -and state 
government;! have undertaken to implement a 4a iir reform ^nd re- 
direction of the Ameripan educational structure. The termor 
oorjj^ept used to dei^cribe this movement is career education. The 
term itsell is not new, but its substance represents i complex 
set of inputs of which career' development theory and career 

guidance and counseling programs are primary, 

- 

The central purpose of thip document is to identify, review, 
and synthesize what we know about the preseiit conditions of 
existing career counseling programs in the urban schools of 
America and their gommunities and ;to prepare resources that will 



hopefully strengthen these programs, ' A pfe-pro^ect' search of 
the literature for exemplary career counseling models for url?an 
schools, as well as the capabilities or urban communities and the! 
schools to provide personalized, compreheniive, and systematic 



"caYeeF^co un s^lXngTprbg rams and service? yielded only two major 
scholarly efforts of interest for the purpose of this investig- 
ation, * • 

The hypothesis developed for this study was that students 
living in urban settings are restricted in their career develop- 
ment by such factors as (1,) environmental constraints, (2) limited 
range of occupational role model exposure's, (3) declining job 
and leisure opportunities, (4) lack of , suf.f icient numbers of 
trained ' guidance staff, (5) insufficient resour«;es and facilities, 
and (6) lack of financial support to splve thei/r indigenous pro- 
blems » These limiting characteristics could result iti urban 
students having unique career planning and preparation problems . 

The following are generalizations concerning characteiristips 
of urban environmental restrictions: . ■ 

1. Urban youth frequently do not have the skills, training, 
value orientation, and personality characteristics 
which are necessary for original occupational selection 
and subsequent movement up the oc^s^ipational ladder. 
These disparities result from differences in high school 
education, occupational information levels, * educational 
<'and occupational aspiration levels, job and living 
conditions, preferences, f and personality characteristics 



when cbmparad with 1:heir suburban counterparts. 
2. tjrbart youth and adults have narrowed visions of 

occupational opportunities because of tlje in^acoessibility < 
of career information and-resoucce^u ■ — - 



' 3. Counselors Ijkve rapidly diminishing opportunities to 

access to means of inservice professional growth 
, experiences within the school system. 

4. Educators are unable to command the financial support 
necessary to. provide needed program change. 

5. The pervading attitudes and values of urban parents 

saich that community-based career develop- 
ment assistar>ce is rarely fully titilized,. 
6.. Continuous school leadership' which is necessary^ to 

, :0ain jstaf f and especially community support for continuity 

■ . ' ■ ■ ■, ^ ' . ■ ' ' . 

of effort in the redesign of a career guidance* program 

' ' ' ."• 

model is often absent in urban schools. 

Assumptions 

If the limiting conditions cited above are present, urban 
youth, need additional assistance j^jUi (1) understanding themselves ' 
in relationship both to others and to their highly complex 
environmeht; (2) perceiving the impact of national and world 
societal conditions on life expectations; (3) deyeloplng an 
understanding of the characteristics of decisi-ol^ ihaking, especially 
as they relate to occupational, leisure, and ^vocational pre- 
paration; (4) understanding the process of and the skills, tieeded 



for logical career planning; (5) understanding the compreheniiive 
nature of the world of work and hpw it affecta or iu affected by 
Ibeal, state, national, and international economids; .and (6) 
understanding the diversity^nd the e^ffec^ts of the various 
attitudes and values held xtrour society, 08peoioliy as they ' 
relate to sex, race, and socioeconomic, factors. Puifthermore, 



these experiences and understand iiiga must be made available on ' 
a developmental and systematic basis through some formalized \ 
plan of action as a part of all educational programs experienei^d 
by youth and adults. (See'' Chapter 7) . ^ . : 

\ • 

Target Population . *^ ' ^ 

For the purpose of this study> 'th« target population was 
selected administrative staff employed in urban-based educational 
settings. Urban school districts were defined as those districts 
which have student populations which exceed 20,000 students. By 
definition, urban high schools have populations in excess of 
500 students. The urban high schools have rio student population 
limits, but the ra^jorit;y of students come from urban areas of 
100,000 people or more. In addition, the student's place of 
residence is within a legally defined city or consolidated urban 
school district. 
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CHAPTER 3 ^ 
THE CONTEMPORARY URBAN ENVIRONMENT 
An Overview of the Urban Setting 

* 

An individual's development is influenced by environmental 



as well as personal fap$:ors. .It is not my purpose in this paper- 
to debate the environmental versus hereditary nature of develop- 
ment, but rather to assume that both influence the direction of 
individual maturation, and further, that these two interact to 
create unique circumstances which produce a variety of results. 

In addition, I believe that it is possible to intervene, 
consciously changing the environment in order to influence the 
individual's career deVelophit^nt . For example, career development 
and guidance programs — specifically and in their broadest con- 
ception — are efforts to* analyze personal and environmental 
characteristics in order to facilitate greater satisfaction in 
all aspects of individual cjPber choice, planning, and life 
role assumption. 

Urban youth and yoiith irf other,, smdlTfer population centers, 
for that matter, frequently l^ck ♦sufficient experiences, to make 
adequate career decisions. Their homes and communities tend to 
be caught up in a vastly complex personal and social maze of 
disorder and confufion, causing youth to experience w^at some have 
described as "choice anxiety" whei\. faced with career options. 
This situation is compounded toy the limited' resources available 



to local school personnel and, in some cases, by the limited pro- 
fessional training of . some school guidance staff. 

Descriptions of influences on urban youths* personal and 
*^ducation«a development during the ' formative years of th^ir lives 
are the subject here. Information obtained from the literature 
related to urban youth reveals the strengths- and^eaknesses of 



tho> urban environment. With these insights, more viable career 
guidance programs can be |lanned for these youth. Assumptions 
which guided the writing of "The Urban* Home," "The Urban School," 
and "The Urban Community" are the following: 

1. All individuals are unique with their own sets of 
values, beliefs, attitudes, aptitpdes, and physical 

f attributes. 

2. Environm^Jfcal factors in the home, school, and community 
influence the development of individual characteristics. 

3. Urban areas of America share many common environmental" 
character is ticdt 

4. Specific urban areas have additional, local characteristics 
which make each community unique. . ,% 

5. Effective career guidance programs may be develop©^ 
by recognizing and using the available resources lind 
human resources of the home, school, and commurjity. 

6. Career guidance and counseling are programmatic efforts 

. ■ ... <- • 

to increase awareness and to prepa^re youth and adultfe 
to explore, experience,, plan, and make decisions con- , 
cerhing the life roles in which they participate. 



7^ The major delivery vehicle of the career guidance pro- 

grams is the school curriculum through which the relation- 
ship between learning and living is addressed. 
'8. Cai^eer guidance is an integral part of the •chool 
curriculum and has goals, specific objectives, and 

expected outcomes. * ^ 

9. Career guidance is ttte shared responsibility of the 
entire school staff and the community. 

■J 

10. Leadership and counselirrg- are provided. by the professional 
counselor • 

11. Comprehensive career guidance programs best meet the 
ne^ds of urban youth. 

That both rural and urban areas are unique environments has 

long been recognized. Conversely, their shared environment cannot 

be Ignored. Haller U969) has explained. 

By unique environment we* mean those parts of the 
person's social environment which vary substantially 
Jfrom individual to individual and which produce individual 
differences in behavior. The elements of a person's d 
unique environment consist of the information presented ' 
to him and emphasized as important for him by other 
people whose judgment and actions he respects. . . By . . 
the term "shared environment" we mean to indicate all 
» variables describing the amount and accuracy of , 
information which, ^objectively, i& readil^ accessible to 
all or most people in a group* 

These aspects of environment — shared and unique — for^i the 

system within which , a person's achievement behavior is conducted 

«.■» ■ 
and which influence action (Haller, 1969). 

^ Generalizations concerning urban Americ^mual; inter- 
preted judiciously, in full recognition of those unique effects 
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a.t ethnic background and locaij. conditions, including historical, 
tjconomical, educational, social and psychological factors. 
|iharod environmental characteristics of urban areas include 

L'hanging population st:ructu;fe, increasing levels of youth un- 

i ^ • ' 

. iemployment , and a growing tendency for "school districts to share 

f - ' * 

Icoimuon problems such as studentr^^athy . 

; Against this back«^round of . scared environmental characteristics, 

\ additional unique conditions which interact and press on urban 
I youth will be .examined. These include factors in the home a school, 
and conurtunity. Each will be examijied and its impact discussed. 
Specifically, the following will be described: 

l'. . The urban home - family size, marital status, educational 
attainment, economic circumstances, attitudes and values, 
relationships with the ufban qchool and role models. 
, 2. Thp urban school - students, facilities, resourced, 

staff, career counseling pxjograms, and administration. 
•3. The urban community - location, population, general " 
ecotiomy, employment opportunities, school-community j 

.involvement, and community leadership • ^ 

* * * * 

:rhe median age of urban inhabitants is dec ling, for e^coimple, 

in .urban areas 'and for the United States ^a6 a whole. While median 

a^e of riiral residents increased between 1960 and 1970 .from 27.3 

to 27.9 years, urban ^reas experienced & movement (in the 'Opposite 

di>rectidnT-30.4 to 28.1 years> "respectively, for 1960 and 1970. ; 

For rural, and urban areas combined, the median age, decreased 

b,etween 0.960 and 1970 from 29.5 to 28,1, respectively.* (Bur^a-u 

of the Census, ,1972) . . • 
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Economic and Social' Factora g|[ 

population ag\^ social, economic, and personal-growth , factor 
will have a diramatid Impact o/ our urban centers in the next two 
decades. Awara (1978) ^.ooks to the future with mixed impressions ^ 
and predic ns. 

t 

Birthratda are a^tu -their _loweat -level s-6wer^-e««entla4-ly^^ 
replacement levels after the largest baby b6om in history — pro- 
viding us with a time to "pause and refresh." By far the largest 
growth in the next decade or two will be in the working-age 
population 18-64, reflecting the passage of the end of the 
"bulge" into the labor force. I The resulting dependency ratio ■ 
^ No. not in labor force ) 

No. in labor force will be the smallest ever. Since at the 

same time we can let up on the allocation of resources for schools, 

» 

playgrounds, and roads, we have an enormous opportunity to invest 
for future growth and quality-of-life improvenjents. 

|The demand for housing will continue at a' very high level, 
reflecting peak levels of household formation into the 1980s. 

The Soi/th and the West will continue to enjoy p. disjbroportionate 
share of national growth. 

If 

Some — not all-'jrurban communities may start a turnaroiilsd by 
the end of the *80s, partly because the suburbs will become ispme- 
wh«»t less attractive; Crime and unemployment rates are likely 
to decrease appreciably in the cities and elsewhere. „ |y 

Although no dramatic changes are expected in longevity, we 

are likely to experience a tapering off of the large annual 
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<8-10 percent per year) increases tn medical dare oifi^m as we 

r - - • ■ - *■ 

shift oulr attention more effectively to preventive and self-help 
measures rather than almost total dependence pn af ter-the-f Act 



medicine. 



Values and attitudes best describing the- 19808 are those 
of individuality and independence of' thought, "acting to control 
decisions affecting our lives; pluralTsmr^ an"' affirmation of 

clifferences (ethnicity lifestyles) ; fiscal <3onservatism, brought • 
about by inflation and disenchantment with government generally; 
quality consciousness, made possible by increasing affluence and 
higher. .levels of education; and conservation-^niindedness , 
reflecting concerns about the environment, energy, and natural 
resources, ... " • 

/ 

Public education in America, simjli^arly, is undergoing dramatic 
shifts and decreases in student populat^ion. The facts show that 
an estimated 43.7 million pupils were ^enrolled in public elementary 
. *nd secondary day schools in the fifty states and the District ^- 
Columbia in the fall of 1977. This amount represents a decrease 
Of approximately 569,000 (1.3 percent) from the .nun*»er reported in 
the fall of 1976, and a steady decline for thte sixth cbnsecutiye' 
year. This decline began in, the fall of 1972, when— according to 
National Center for Educat:^on Statistics (NCES) records— enroll- , ^ 
ment in public schools decreased for the fiMt -time since the. 
1943-44 school year. 

Among the jurisdictions reporting both for fall 1977 and 
fall 1976, a total of thirty-five" states and the Dlsttiet of 



Columbia reported enrollment docreaaes ip the fall of 1977, 
ranging from 0.1 percent In Florida and Louisiana to 4.7 percent, 
in the District oT Columbia. Of the remaining reporting states, 
Tennessee reported ^the largest enrollment growth, an increase 
of 4.3 percent over the fall' of 1976, whi^e other states indicating 
gtowth reported smaller increases ranging from less than 0.05 
percent to 2V 2 ; percent ^. ^Advance Report , Na rionaT' cent^r f or 
Education Statistics, 1977) 

America's large cities have contributed significantly to 
this decreasing population trend. When one views the population 
figures of twenty-four of America ' s , largest cities, their 
estimated population data for 1976 shows that only six cities 
have increased in size since 1970 and all of these are so-cajled 
"sunbelt" cities. (See Tables I and II below.) " % 

Demographic Changes' in the Large Cities 

Foremost among demographic trends which have led to dramatic 
change in our cities has been the continuing exodus of population 

from cities to the suburbs. During the period of 1960 to 1970, 

I 

in virtually every part of the country, the population of most 

cenfriil cltie6 remained static Or declined, while the population^ 

of surrounding suburban areas increased substantially. For 

example, the population of St. Louis declined If percent, but its 

, suburbs grew^ 29 percent. Atlanta's populat<!Lbn Increased only 

\ * 
2 percent; its suburban population, 69 percent. ^- 

As populatipn has left the cities, so also h«s industry, 

employment, and tax revenues^ From 1960 to 1970, New York Ci)ty ' 



TABLIC I 



TV-v-'nty-iour iz^rr-.^i U.S. Cities Ruikod Yj^ K£;tijnatc\l Poioulation in Mid-1976 
(with Coi'ivspon iinq Fi(u)v^\T for 1970 curl rercenla9e Incrwioe or Decreaso 
in Popvil^.^tion Butv.oon 1970 and 1976) 



1976 


CITY 




mm 


1 

X 


Ncjw YorM . NY 


2 


Chi c^'icjo , ITj 






4 




n 

•J 




6 


Detroit, MI 


7 


Dallai., TX 


8 


Baltimore, MD 


9 


Pai-i Dieqo, CA 


10 


Son Antonio, TX. 


11 


Indianavx-jHs, IN 


12 


V.'achirqton, DC , 


13 


Phoenix, A/. 


14 


Kieijphis , 


15 


Scu^ Fr^incir.co, CA 


16 ^ 


^{ilwankeG, \^ 


17 


Clevelaid, OH 


18 


Boston, MA 


19 


New Orleans, LA 


20 


Sati Jose, CA 


23 


St. TiOuis, MO 


29 


Atlanta, GA 


33 . 


Portland, OR 




Minneapolis, ^^^^ 



1976 ESTir-IATtD 
lOPULATIC^ _ 

7,422,831 . 
3,074,004 ^ 
2,743,994 
1,797,403 
1,455,040' . 
1,314,200 
848,829 
827,439 
789,059 
783,765 

708,067 
700,130 
679,512 
667^880 
663,478 
661,082 
625,643. 
618,250 
580,959 ' 
. 573,006 

519,345 

425,666' • 

37!9,826 
371,896 



1970 CENSUS 
_JPIGURES_ 

. 7,895,563 
3,369,357 
2,8X1,801 
i;949,996 
1,282,443 
1,514,063 
849,410 
905,787 
697,471 
708,582 

'729,76,8 
. 756,668 
589,016 
657,007 
715,674 
717,372 
750,879 
641,071 
' 593,471 
461,212 

622,236 

495,039 

382,352 
434,400 



>CHANGE 
19to to 1976 



-6.0 
-8.8 
-2.4 
-7.8 ' 
+13.5 
-13.2 
•^0.1 
-8.6 
+13.1 
+10.6 



, -2.9 
-7.5 

+15.4 
+1.7 
-7.3, 
-7.8 

-16.7 
-3.6 
-2.1 

+24.4 

-i6.5 

-14.0 

-0.7 
-14.4 



SOUnCJ.:: Bureau of the Census 



TABLE II 

PERCCNTACq IMCnf:ASE OH DLCHEASE IN POPULAtlON BHTWEEN 
ICVO AND 1070 rOl! 7A LARGE U.??. CITlPS 



1^ 

HANK 



diTY 
NAME 



1 


New York,N.Y. 


2 




T 




4 


Philadtlphm, PA 


6 


Houiton, TX 


6 


Dttroit, Ml 


7 


OaHM, TX 


8 


Baltimore. MD 


0 




10 


S»n Antonio, 


n 


IndtanapoHt, IN 


12 


Washington, DC 


13 








\% 


San Franciico. CA 


16 


MMwauket.VVI 


17 


Oovtland.OM . 


18 


Ooiton, MA 


19 


Naw Orlaani, LA 


2^ 


San Jota, CA 


23 


St. Louis, MO 


V 


Atlanta, GA 


33 


Pof tiand. OR 


34 


Minnaapolti, MN 



r" 

30% 



E 

L 



( 



a 



i 



e 



T 
•20 



T 

10 



♦ 10 



12 



+20 



tht laro* cUiei which grtw in popvlAtion b«tw«w^^1070 »nd 1976 were all in the 
♦•luo belt". Not iir'iuntHiircltlM grew.. ^ 
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registered a 2 percent decline in jobs, while ita suburbs 
' experienced a 31 perx:ent gain. Chicago lost 12 percent of its * 
jobs, but suburban employment increased 62 percent. (See Table III) 

In many cities during the period of 1960 to 1970, the per- 
centage of elderly and low-income residents increased. These 

4 

groups rely more heavily on public servic^ i if such areas as 
welfare, health, hospitals, and housing. For instance, the 
percent of population' in Milwaukee over sixty-five years old has, 
increased frbm 9.6 percent to 11.0 percent; in Atlanta, from 7 to 
9 percent. ^ ^ 

While citiea* population and employment have been shrinking, 
their expenditures have been increasing. The danger of expanding 
spending for public services during a period -when our major 
cities' economic base is contracting, of course, is that irevenue 
wi>l not keep pace with expenditures. Thus, we have seen major 
fiscal crises in the cases of New York City and Cleveland, two 
major cities experiencing th6 inevitable consequence of their 
condition. ■ ' 

In terms of the impact of this economic eirosion on the cities' 
educational establishments, new lawt have acknowledged that some 
children co?t more than otheirs to educate . Many, s twites have . 
adopted pupil-weighting systems for city school districts pro- 
viding more funding for educating children who are handicapped, 

r" 

requir| bilingual education, or are educationally disadvantaged. 
Clearly, the financial problems of many of our large city , 

school districts, including the equitable funding of urban education 
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TABLE III 



ChaiipeH in Population and Joh» From 1960 to 1970: Selected Cktiet 

Chftn(<; (n Poptditlon * 



Percent chei^gct in 
p#pjUijiation, 196010 1970 

^00' 
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40 r 
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•20 
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(t*J.6% 
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$.1% 
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Chicafio 



•9.4% 
Detroit 



o 

-17.0% 



28.5% 

I;! 



.mmu ■. .4. J_«M«KX.L. . . .. .. w J 



•6.5% 

St. Louii Minn«tpollt 



AtUnta 



Portland 



Percent changes in 
job», I960 to 1970 
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Change in Jobt 



18.9% 



1260% 
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6?.:% 
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Source of Data: Uureiu of the Censui 
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have yet to be resolved. With . the growing demands for increased 
services, the impact of court-order defsegregation of schools, 
.soaring inflation, and the decline in most large city, school 
enrollment, dramatic changes in the manner in which .sct(ools are 
financed is imperative if urban schools are to avoid the con- 
tinued caeterioration- of their programs and services. 

Racial Composition 

•Current demographic data indicate that the racial composition 
of our major urban centers has changed markedly over the past 
^wfeivt^years . ^ 

Of all urban minorities, blacks are the most visible, the 
most numerous, and the fastest growing group. This Las not always 
been so. Prior to the early 1900s, the great m?ijority of American 
blacks lived in the rural South. Since that time, major shifts 
have taken place in the movement of racial minorities and majority 
whites. 7 * 

St 

< The effect upon cities of this dual influx of residents — . 
whites and minority populations— has been r,apid and devastating. 
As Table IV indicates, in nearly all the nation's largest central 
cities, there was a decline in both the total population and 
the white population between 1960 and 1970;. at the same timie, 
the black population . increased substantially. Thirteen of the 
sixteen selected central cities registered a decline in total 
popula,tion during the decade, the largest loss l>eing that in 
St. Louis. More important, in each of the eighteen cities the ^ 
White population declined, and there was a gain in the number of 



blacks ranging from 15 percent ln!cieveland and Cincinnati to 
65 percent in Boston and Milwaukee. The larger the metropolitan 
area, the greater the proportion of blacks residing today in the 
central city and the greater the proportionate increase since 
ikio'. Tables IV and V present comparative data for the same 
^ixteen cities and indicate the r:apidly changing proportion of 
/blacks in each. By 1970, more blacks than white* were residents 
of Washington,|||.C. , ifewark, and Atlanta while Boston, Detroit, 
St. ^jQuis, and Cleveland were fast b,ecoming predominantly black.- 
Thus racial segregation of the nation's ' central cities has increased, 
with a greater proportion of non-whites and nonwhite residential 
neighborhoods than ever in their history. 
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TABLK IV 



PERC}.;;vAGi: of euAMcr. ll^;TWl:v:^J i960-^rm 1970 in'TOTAl, vniiTE, and 

NNl.CUO POPULATION IN liiXTCEN SE^KCTKO LARGF- Cr.NTkAL CITIES 



CE n 'WJ^ CJ T X 

St% Louis 
"Cleveland 
|Ci n.ci una ti 
Detroi t. 

t 

Boston 
Newark 
Chicago 
Baltimore 
Mi Iwaukee 
San Francisco 
Philadelphia 
Oakland 

Washincitoo/ D.C. 

New York 

Atlanta 

Los AncicloEi"* 

ALL CE^"rR.^L CZTJL'S 

suburbs 01^ all 
' Cei^tral cities 

all united states 



PERCENT OF 
CUAtiGnLlN . 

WTAL. 
POPULATION 
hE'rWEEN 
1960_and_19XQ. 

-17.0 

-14.3 

-10. 0 

■ ~ 9.5 

- 8.1 ' 

- 5.6,, 

- 5.2 
. - 3.6 

- 3.3 
-3.3 

- 2.7 
" - 1.6 

- 1.0 
+ 1.1 
+ 2.0 
+ 13 -.6 
+ 5.3 

V +28'. 2 
+ 13.3 



SOURCE 



PERCENT OP 

-CHANGE-IN 

WHITE 
POPULATION 
BETWEION 
1960 and 1970 



PERCENT OP 

_C1IANGE_JLN^ 




NEGRO 
t>,OPULATION ^' 
BETWEEN 
1960 and 1970 



+27.5 
+ 11.8 




U.S 



Department oJ; CoiTUUcrco, 
Cengus o f_ ^I^O'VP^ilii.t ion> 1970 . 



Bureau of the cfcnsyus 
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] vm)>Qj\'nm ov ^'//.rofs in total population of s^Hi'ijen 

SELECTED LARCl-; C(.,.;Ti^L C i TTES IN 19 FK), 1960, AND 1^.70 
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+27.5 


St. Louis 


18.0 


20 .6 


40, 9 


+ 22.9 


Baltimore 


23. 7 


34.7 
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Oakland 


12.4 


22.8 


34 . 5 


+22.1 " 
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28.6 
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Chicago 
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32.7 
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• 
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8.7 
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10. 0 
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T 
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SOURCE: U."S. Department of Conirncrce 
- Censns of Population r I960;. 


/ Bureau 
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of the Cchsufs, . 
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The Concentration of Poverty in Central Cities 

To some degree, the increase in the black population of 
central cities is related to the concentration of poverty. In 
I960', more than 56 percent of the nation's poOr^- those belQw the 
poverty level as defined by the federal goveJnment— lived outside 
metropolitan areas. By 1969, the poor were almost evenly dis~ 



tributed Jbetween metropolitaJfi and nonmetropolij;an areas, and in 
metropclite^n areas five of every eight poor persons resided in 
central cities.^* As a result of .this redistribution of the nation 
poor, the percentage of ' central city residents who are poor*-- 
close to 15 percent — is now double the comparable percentage in 
suburbs. When racial characteristics are considered, the poverty 

Of 

index becomes Bven more discouraging. In 1969, one out of every' 
ten whites and one out of (every four blacks in the nation's 
cities were subsisting at or below the poverty level. 

As this last staj:istic si^ggests, urban minorities rarely 
fare as well economically as do urban whites. This disparity, 
however, is hardly novel. For years, racial discrimination, not 
only in cities but throughout the country, has resulted in a 
considerable gap between black and whit^fe living standards^ and 
opportunities for .socioeconomic advancement. Regrettably, this 
gap still continues to stifle a- significant portion of America's 
raciarl minorities in 'their attempts to improve the quality of 
th^ir existence. ' * 
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The Urban Home 

The urban home mirrors the' compoi^ite picture of c^lianglng 
family value? .in America. The home as a social institutioif^has 
undergone dramatic changes in the last twenty years in virtually 
all strata of American life. Terms such as the nuclear family, 



the single-parent home, the empty-nest syndrome, and others are 
in common usage. One common factor in any analysis of ' the urban^" 
home is that considerable pressure continues to be placed on 
parents to assume a mor§^«active role in child rearing. The ease 
of mobility in Ameri'^Wrt life has worked to effectively separate 
the extended family both geographically and psychologically. In' 
recent years, parents . could rely on aunts, uncles, grandparents, 
and other family members to provide assistance- in times of 
trouble and heed, but with the growing separation of family members 
this cohesiveness and collaborative structure has st^dily changed, 
causing the maimers of a growing number of families, in th^Narban 
areas especial ly^ to rely mote on community soci'al services and 
friends for assistance. ^ ' 

This depersonalization of family living has had a profound 
effect on child-rearing i^ractices. Many long-standing family 
customs no longer apply. New rules an<j^' standards are being tested 
with questionable results. The" influences and pressn^res on 
children and youth tod§y are at best, strong challenges and at 
worst, totally devastating tiD the positive grpwth and develo|>ment 
of urban child^ren . As parents have abandoned the once functional 

♦ 
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child-rearing practices of t^e pasty new forces have emerged to 
take* their place, manV of them external to the home and family. 

Role models for <|ur youth are i,ncrea8ingly found on the rock 
music conc^^rt sta^e and in. the mass media* Drugs and filcohol 
are used to relieve the growing pressures of urban life. Peer 
pressure to follow the crowd and conform to the common denominatot 
of the group is frequently the most pervasive behavior ^^m^^ 
in a youth's formative years. 

Without question, the urban home is ex|)eifLencing a significant 
change in its composition, function, . and influence. These changes 
shall continue to challenge our social and political institutions 
in the 1980s and !90s. The challenge of public eductfl^on wiTl b6 
to provide improved systems of student counseling and other social 
services once provide<3 by significant others in the families of 
urban-dwelling children and youth. „ » 

« It 

Family Status . 

An examination of U.S. Bureau of the Census data related to 
urban household characteristics indicated that there are significant 
differences in family si:^||| head of household, . and age. For 
example, wide variations are evident between the number of white 
female heads of families and blaok female heads qf families. In 
19 76, census data reported that 33 percent of urban family heads 
of black families were females, whil^ only 10.8 percent of white 
families had female heads. 

The highly complex combination of factors influencing family 
structure, such as declining birth rates, the tendency for urban 



families to move away frbm «ie inner core of our major urban 
centers, mounting f^tmily stress, indreasing divorce tatea, and a^' 
host of^at^r negative forces have createjd a myriad of problems 
for the urban schools. Specific ejcamples of these cpntemporary 
problems *and social issues are detailed in Chapter 6. 

_ 1 

Educational Attainment "" 



The level of education (years of school attehded) is higher 
for urban residents (25. years of age or older) than for rural-farm 
and rural-nonfa.rm residents of the same age. The national median 
number of years of school completed is 12.1. Whites consistently' 
aire reported- as having higher median years of school attendance 
than blacks or Spanish-heritage persona. . Females of all races, 
with one exception (urban whites), attained higher median levels 
of schooling than their male" counterparts . (See Table VI below). 

Recent trends in education indicate that this phenomenon^ 
will continue in the. years aheac^. The mean age of .students attend- 
ing post-high school institutions has continued to increase 
annually during the ^Bt decade. The fact that educational " . 
institutions are aggressively seeking to recruit adult learners, 
especially in urban areas where a majority of, these institutions 
are situated, will in all probability act to facilitate this 
expansion of adult continuing e'ducatioh in the urban areas. 



The Urban Community 

The urban communities themselves are experiencing unprecedented 
social, fiscal, and political change and transformation. While 
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TABLE VI 



Medlai> Yeari of Schooling by Race. Sex, and Resldertce ^ " 





Total 


< T 1 111 

White 


tMegro 


Om t«l% 

opanisii 
Heritage 


Tot^l^Populaiiorv 




s 


• • 


1 : 


<Malc (ovor 25) 


12.1 


12.1 


9.4 


9.9 


Pomoles (over 25) 


12.1 


12.1 


10.0 


9.4 


Total 


12.1 


12.1 


9.8 


• 9.6 


Urban 










Males (ovQf 25) 


12.2 


12.3 


10.0 


, .10.2 / 


Females (over 25) 


i2.i: 


12.2 


.10.4 . 


. 9-5 1 


Total 


12.2 


12.2 


10.2 


• 9.9 


Rural Nonfarm 








1 


Wolcs (Over 25j? 


10.9 


11.3 ' 


7.1 


8.3 i 


Females (over 25) 


^ — --r 

11.5 


11.8 


8.1 


8.4 


' Total 


12.2 


11.6 


7.7 


8.4 


^Rural Farm 




i ■ 






Males ^ovor 25) 


9.9 


m ■ ' 

10.2 


6.2 


7.5 


Ffemf|les (over 25) 


11.5 


11.8 r 


. 7.9 


8.4 ' 


Total 


10.7 


fl.O 


7.2 


8.1 

1 k 



•From Tabic 88. Educational Characteristics by Race for Urban pnd Rural Rbsidence, 1970. 
Bureau of the Census, 1970. Census of Population, General Social and Economic Characteristics 
United States Summary, VC{\) Cy. ♦ ^^ 
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\^xpansion in population ana dij^velppm^nt is at an all-time high 

in some urban centers, others, largely in the colder climates of ' 
the northeast and midwest, are aut^^rirxg a loss in' both population - 
and material wealth. - ' » ^-S'^' ; . 

Social .conditions relative to rh61a|,/^iTid 
are major issues In the political aroria ca^^pg poitt^ 
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^ — ■ ■ - -- -■ ^,.^^i^x,^^^^^Q.y^^^..^^.i^,^ . 

rethinR many of theit traditional vi«ws "ii^^^ 

practicesi, legislative and bureftiacratic resulitlcmar^^ 

■ .'■ ''■ ■ V- ■ 
restraJLnt. ;v v ^ : : 

Urban centers, unlike their rural and miadJe-i^^^^ 

■ » "... ■ ' ' ~ *■ 

counterparts, must deal with higher level? of ctimj pronounced 
increases in the incidence of mental heja^^th^ diadi^d^^^ of their 
citizens, and the negative effects of the apathetic, impersonal 
lifestyle, of its popi/lace. It follows then, that such things as 

safety, health, personal development, and' Social mobility will 

^ ■ .■ ■ * 

become ine^reasingly more difficult t6 achieve in today's urban 

' - ♦* _ 

community until m<-\jor changes are made in the way our urban 
centers are organized and constituted. 

As Hummel and Nogle have observed, the amenities of ur9an 
life are not equally accessible to all residents. "The events 
of the past decade have made Americans more awar'te of economic 
disparities in the cities, and of conditions that have aggravated 
them tb the point of crises," (Hummel and Nogle,,, 1973) 

Fof' eicample, the abandonment of businesses and services; 

• . ■ 

the rush to the suburbs by' the white middle class > the rush of 

_ " .1' 

minority groups blacks, His^anics, Native Americans, and others 
into the vacuum ;,\Jbhe' growing decay of the slums'; and city blight 
\ ' ' • -'^l 4e '-^^ ' 6^ 



aa rea|^ estate profiteers capitalize on the newcomers' helpless- 
ness; the Skyrocketing rise in city tax rates;the deficits caused 
by a declining tax base and the devastating effects of soaring 
inflation; the pollution of the environment; the rise, in drug 
ushge, poverty, and urban crime; the demands placed on city social 
agencies .to assist the unemployed, sick, and poor — all demand 
dramatic and immediate changes in the way in which cities are 
structured and operated. Most assuredly, city planners, 
politicians, and civic leaders must begin to consider major changes 
if our ci'ties, as we know them, are to survive this avalanche of 
problems. 

The Urban School » 

Just as the cities themselves have fallen prey to the 

vicissitudes of urban life in the i960s and 1970s, so too have the 

major urban school districts. Schools are, as it^were, a microcosm 

of their urban parents, mirroring the social unrest of the cities 

which nurture them. In recent years, such conditions as ^student 

I 

apathy, teen vandalism, racial unrest,, school funding deficits, 
resistance to changes, teacher militancy, creditability gaps 
between expected and actual student competencies, and a host of 
other problems reflect the concurrent problems of the cities 
themselves. (See Chapter 6.) 

' Movements are now under way to change the str^^cture , scope , 
and focujs of urban schools, but these kinds of changes are slow to 
materialize in the often cumbersome, bv^reaucratic school district 



administrative offices. 

Hopeful signs ^re beginning to appear. Magnet schools featuring 
special-emphasis educational programs and services are being 
instituted and modified. In some schools, students are being given 
,an opportunity to participate directly in poH.cy-making activities 
through student legislative assemblies or as voting members *of 
boards of education. 

Fiscal and personnel accountability practices are being 
closely monitored and pared down in the face of tightening school 
finances. 

Some teachers, faced with the unprecedented demands present 
in^^day's urban schools, are deciding to leave teaching. While 
on the surface this may appear* tp be a negative development, their 
leaving often opens the door for other professionals who bring 
new vitality and energy to the classroom. 

In short, as an article in U.S. News & World Reporjb observed 
recently, 

^ « 

"Signs now are pointing to a comeback of excellence 
in the classroom in mAny regions of the country. 

• Taxpayers and parents are serving notice that they 
no longer will support incompetence, lax standards, 
Reclining student achievement, or poor teachec perform- 
abice. Americans have made it clear that public grade and 
high schools must prove quickly^ phixt they are worth the 
nearly 100 billion dollars taxpayers will spend on them 
th^s year. 

That message exploded across the bow last June in 
the form of a California voter referendum, Proposition 
13, that is causing concern among teachers and admlni- 
stratori across the Country. Approval of the referendum 
to limit property taxes triggered similar proposals in 
other states. 
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In addition, dozens of school-bond proposals have 
been defeated in various conununities, hi.tting educators 
hard in their most vulnerable spot—the pocHetbook. 
While the dollar squeeze has crc^^Ated hardships in some 
areas, more .and more schooj.8 have heeded the warnings 
and are working to correct their faults. Amohg the 
' actions i 

Thirty-four states have begun programs requiring 
competency testing in basic academic skills. Such 
testing ia clearly the biggest mass movement in 

the 5i«ld since the "^pen education* ^novertions 

of the 1960s. 

. Ah old practice, "flunking," has been revived across 
the country, putting an end to "social promotions" 
that advance students froA grade to grade regardless* 
of accldemic talent. 

A growing number of schools are borrowing techniques 
from private industry. By establishing proficiency ,, 
goals, quality .control, and constant evaluation of 
teacher performance, communitilfcs are seeing students 
make noticeable progress. 

High schools from coast to coast are rejducing the 
problem of dropouts by urging restless /students to ' ^/ 
leave school early if they can earn a diploma by 
passing a proficiency examinations. • 

Some critics say such changes are. coming too late to correct 
the drift away from tough standards. Former Labor Secretary, 
Willard Wirtz, who headed a panel of experts that spent two years 
studying th^ drop in academic achievement, reports that schools 
have been "off stride, for 10 years" and are limping toward critical 
status. , 

Dissatisfaction with education trends has spurred much of 
the anti-tax sentiment among voters. Althbugh approval of Pro- 



position 13 was aimed at reducing property taxes generally, i:he 
impact has hit hardest at California schools which obtain 62 per- 
cent of their operating funds from property taxes. Officials have 



canceled suinmer school, adult clasBes, and all "nonesiential" 

i 

courses for the coming school year. . • 

Ordinary taxpayers weren't alone in their concern. More than 
25 percent of school personnel in the state voted for the measure. 
Many educators said they saw numerous examples of waste and in- 
effectiveness _ia achaol a. .L^ ' _ _ _ 

Their feedings were exprssed 'by Bernard Hennessy, a profess'or 
at California State University at Hayward, who said: "In 25 years 
on tax-supported faculties in three atates, I've seen everything 
*qo in the wrong direction. Up, up have gone costs, staff siz^, and 
fancy curriculum. Down, down'^fave gone teaching loads, academic 
standards, student aptitude and performance." (U.S. News & World 
Report) . , 

Proposition 13 shock waves have been felt in at least twenty- 
five other states that are 6onsidering ii^x limits. "Passage of 
Proposition 13 marks a- low point in public appreciation of local- 
government services in general and education in particular," 
asserts Efrem Sigel, an educational analyst with Knowledge indu^jtry 
Publications in New York. , In addition, ..Sigel says, "Approval of 
similar mea^ilires ^n other states could mean a wave of school - 
closings, teacher lay-offs, and elimination of all educational 
progjrams except the narrowly academic" 

Another measure of discontent shows up in the rejection of 

more than half the school-bond Issues proposed across the country 

in the past five years. . As a result, within the last two years, 

school systems in Ohjo, Oregon, and Connecticut were shut down 
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temporarily and then reopened. * 

The sibeady Decline - ' . 

Educators are the fijrst to admit they had fair warning of 
<i;oter discontent. Shortcomings of U.S. schools have been chronicled 
repeatedly in. stud|^es documenting the long, steady fall-off in 
acadernic achievements A sampling gleaned fjrom aj^xent studies— 
or urban school students reflects a significant ,,drd|>' /^^s^^ 
achievement. V - - "'T- '^f^ ^^T?^Sjl£ % 'fi ' 




. Thirteen percent of all 17-year-old8 are "^i;i<:ti 
illiterate"-r-unable to read, a newspaper, fill out a job application, 

or calculate change at the checkout counter. 

■■ t ... 

♦ Since 1977, the Navy has required many of its recruits to 
enroll in special courses aimed at raising reading abilities to 
the sixth-grade level. 

, Last fall, about 1,700 students in the 7,100-member freshman 
class at Ohio State University were required to take remedial 
English. About 2,00a had to take make-up math. 

In a number ;^f communities, student absenteeism has climbed 
to a daily average of 25 percent. Some schools are offering free 
hamburgers, T-shirts, and cash prizes donated by local merchants 
to lure truants bhck to class. 

. Many e.>lplanations ^lave been given for. the decline in academic 
performance. Some educators blame deterioration of family life, 
culture disadvantage of iftinority students, too much" television' 

♦ 

viewing, drugs, and pressure fro»n desegregation. 



• Recently, however, more and more critics are charging that 
teachers, whose salaries have risen dramatically and whose jobs 

are highly protected , by uRion contracts, must shoulder much, of 
the, blame. 

» 

A recent study by the College Entrance Examination Board declares 
that teachers "are less dedicated, spend less time in and out of 



classrooms, are more permissive, give few writing or homework 
assignments, .and^don't enforce high a^iademic standards." ( U.S . , 
News World Report , September, 1978) 

f ■ ' •• , 

It is apparent that urban schools must b^gin to teat out new 

systeifts, programs, methodologies, and services if they are to cope 

effectively with 'the myriad o^ problems they face. One area in ' 

. ' , • * • 

need of intensive investigation and improverjient is the delivery 
of guidance and counseling services. 

Chaf)ter 6 examines current conditions in this field and 
details empirical evidence collected directly from the major urban 
schools. These data clearly document the need, for new ideias,, 
creative energies, and a..fConunitment to change in existing delivery 
systems* 

In the area of career development, for example,^ it is clear 
that students need a wide range of materials, services, and pro- 
fessional assistance as they explore the c^eer spectrum and pre- 
pare for post-high school ^p^riences. But while this need was 
documented over ten years \ago by Campbell and others, little has 
been done in the majority (of America * s ""^ttcl^an schools to meet this 
need effectively^ In sp^te of the bleak indicators cited above, 

• ' • \ 

km 

our urban schools and their leaders tend to keep a tenacious hold 
on practices of the past. 52 - ' • 



CHAPTER 4 



GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING IN THE URBAN SCHOOLS t > 
A RE VI Elf OF PAST PRACTICES 

• . . ' 

*. , * ♦ { • 

J[f counselors are to be a meaningful force in improving the 
education and self -development or ulban .students , they must 
recognize and deal with the c^urrent and emerging issues that most' 
directly affect urban schools and students. (Menacher, 1977) 



If one were to identify an area of focus, which has been the 
primary preoccupation of guidande and counseling eervices over the 
past decade, one wou]Ld, by necessity, have to say that the' guidance 
movement has based its opera1:ional 'standards on the theories and 
-practices of the psychol,ogy of counseling therapy, ^he relatively 
generous fedetal funding of school guidance and dour^se ling services 
in the late 1950s and early 1960s helped to foster and encourage 
this emphasis on one-^to-one counseling. The National Defense 
Educati6n Act (NDEA) of 1959, as it was originally written, placed 
a high' premium bn the counselor's role in identifying giftllcl ' ^ ' 

students. Congress, in its wisdom at the time, believed that • 

' - \3 

school counselors could effectively identify these students and 
through careful guidance encourage them to participate in the - 
schools^ physical science programs and to continue this training 
in college. Given ^he impact of the Russians* successful' orbiting 
of its Sputnik satellite, it is possible* to understand how thi^- » 
emphasis on academically gifted students came about. However, 
in subsequent years, with the shortening of the science/ taf^nt 
gap with Russia, counselors were slow to relinquish this individual 



counseling role even in the face of substantial evidence of the 
growinc^ need of all students for direct, concrete action on the 
part of counselors. 

The^echniques and attitudes of counseling therapy, 
which have had an inordinate influence on school- 
counselors, have caused a counterproductive role con- 
flict. Urban counselors have rarely had the necessary 

. train ing or . 3upportive-iiondi-tlon8--ta-^er£orm-adequat e 

psychotherapy. As it is understood in clinical 
psychology. Attempts to make 'counseling therapy the 
cornerstone of the school guidance program have led 
to frustration for counselors, and to the dissipation " 
of the valuable human resources they repres^t. On 
the other hand, psychotherapeutic theory and the 
principles of clinical psychology do provide important 
understandings and theoretical orientations for urban 
counselors. This information, however, should become 
the basis for skill at group dynamics and understanding 
human interaction in a variety of settings. Counselors 
should use these tools in takihg action to directly 
affect the behavior and environment of students in 
and out of school. Using their understanding in this 
way will make them of far greater service to their 
urban clientele than attempts at counselifig. away the 
very retfl personal and environm^tal obstacles they 
face. ; (Riccio, 1979) ^ ^ . , 

Few would question th6^ success which school guidance and 

couns^in^^ had in. identifying and working with^^e relatively . 

few gifted students of the late '50s and early "^s. Witness the 

fact that by the dawning of the ' 70s , ^America had not only caught 

up with and passed the Russians in scientific capa^pLities-T 

especially in its', space program— but, it had even placed men on 

the moon. Whe^^^r their giant steps in aerospace technology 

would have been taken if school counselors had not been on their 

^ndiyidual coiinseling tracks, is not our question or concei|i- here. 

It is rather, that thijs over-emphasis on one small segment of the 

public 'school student population, led to a rather lock-step att/tude 
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by counselors and coij^naelor educators. More attention was paid to 
the individual often at the expense of the larger collection of 
students- who, then just as now, needed assistance with the personal, 
social « and life role problems they were experiencing. 

Campbell found, for example, in the late 196ps that counselors 
were still listing individual counseling activities as taking 
as much as 60 percent of their time , with much jpf their remaining 
energies being spent on such duties as^ clerical work, supervision 
activities, and preparing reportis. (CampbAl, 1969) (See Tabl^ VII 
below.) I . 

Literature from the period documents the fact that there were 
fev^f^f any^ structured student group activities organized by the 
counselors of this era with the exception of the traditional 
career days^ parent and staff conferences, and group testing 
functions. The focus wai pointedly on the individual rather than 
the group. Additionally, the issues of the day appeared to focus / 
more on the student's institutional pressures those which were 
school caused, rather than those which sbciety and the family 
were imposing on students. 



A considerable amount of emphasis was given to students 
going into college — so much so that it became a major preoccupation 
of the s*choo3: counselors of the 'eOs, This resulted in heavy 
emphasis on thosfe activities which "fed into" tbese processes 
(etg*, stjjdent recordkeeping, academic counseling, •class schedule 
ing, college entrance testing needs, campus visitations, and the 
like) . Counselors as a group felt more competent and better 
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•BVBLE VII 

Percentage of Time Spent Performing School 
Functions as Estimated by Counselors* 
(N-308) 
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* FL(TUres in- the body of the tablo 'shov the> percentage of counselors giving the respective responsesr. For ex- 
anplc, 8 percent of the counselors indicated that they spend 1-9 percent of their time in teaching* 



(Campbell Qt al., 1969) 
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. » prepared to interact with college-bound students. Frequently 

their own experiences had been in college-based training and 
related employment opportunities following graduation. Parents, 
too, were often eager to have theij^children go on to college. 
Consequently, there was little to discourage this counseling 
bias, and, it still remains as one of ~tl^ major functions of 
some counselors today. . . 

Some attention was given to career planning and. post high 
school job placement activities, but the evidence shows that these 
counselor involvements were often kejj^d to the stud^^rffrj s use of 
"packaged" information such as files of job briefs, lists bf pro- 
spective employers in the community, and guidance office literature 
usually on display in the outer office of the counselor's suite. 
Little emptj^si^s was placed on individual or small-group career 
counseling activities. (Campbell, 1969). 

It is interesting to note that an examMa^'lon of data per- 

* • 

taining to services which should be provided by the guidance 
staff as suggested by principals, teachers, parents, and students 
tended to stress^career planning and career exploration related 
activities. In a list of seven priorities, each^of the four 
groups singl-edTOUt "aid in choosing an occupation" as their top 
priority for counselors, with personal- counseling ranked from 
fourth to seventh. Students chose job placement assistance as 
their fifth priority, while parents, teachers, and principals 
ranked.it eleventh, tenth, and tenth, respectively. The schools' 
clientele and sbme of its staff, appears, had a better perception • 
* - 57 - , /- 
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of what services, they needed" from counselors than did the 

* •- • - 

educational* leaders of the time. (See Table VIII below.) 

% * ■ 

Data also tended to substantiate the long-standing concern 

of vocatTonal educators that a differentiated role existed for 
. the "non-vocational" versus the "vocational" educatipn student. 
Nearly half of the .counselors surveyed in Campbell's study ten 
years ago stated that guidance services for those students in 
vocational education programs should differ from service provided 
to the non-vocational student primarily in terms of the kind of 
information that should be made available (e.g., increased 
occupational information for vocational education students). In 
the 1960s, ^ it appeared that most changes seen as needed in the 
guidance program were more structural than programmatic. That is 
areas in need of change were typically identified as enlargement 
of staff, better physicfil facilities, more clerical help, more 
inser vice training for counselors , and the like. (See Table IX 
^ be low . ) 

In terms of preparation for their counseling certification, 

counselors again stressed a need fdr an even strc*iger background 

in developing individual counseling ?kills. They identified 

more seminar training and practicum counseling experience as thei 

highest priorities when ways of improving" counselor training we^ 

suggested. Information pertaining to ^specific areas of concern 

*. osuch as vocational education programs was ranked second from last 
« 

On the< counselors ' list of suggestions. (See Table X below.) 

■ • ' ^ ■ ■ " , 7^ ■ 
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TABLE VIII . 






* V 

* 


• 


' services Which 


Should N Provided by tht Ovidance Sfaff 


>> 




• • Sop.gt«tti1 by 


Principally Tea^phera 




Studtntt 


"A- 15 
T-17 


P-S6 

s-f8 




■ . • 


Re»pond»nt» 




— '-f\ 




Prl\[iclpal« 


TeKchtrt 

(N-1U05) 


Students 
(N-3036) ' 


P»r«nts Tot«l 

(N-l«*09) (>6l76) 


Aid In chootin^ nn~bcc\ip«tion 




90iKi)»- 




- -8MKl >* - 


- -X 


' Aid in course selection 


90 (3) 


88 (?) 


68 (?) 


78 (?) 


? 


T<*Al fc.InirMalrAlion unci Interprrlfct ' on 


9r (?) 


83 (3) 


58 (».) 


65 (6.5) 


3 


Aid \u g.n.nlnf: nrtnlsiton to post high 
ichov l I iv.t. ions 


m (5.5) 


79 (5) 


59 C^) 


70 (3) 


U 


Personal trr.ri>^' countcllnfi 


88 (5.5) 


80 {i) 


51 (7) 


65 (6.5) 


^5 


Or!enlftt 'on of sti.rtents 


89 (!.) 


77 (7.) 


>*5 (9) 


5»« (9) 


■6.5 


' 5t\dy Hi'iHs coun^eHng * 


71 (9) 


6? (9) 


5? (6) • 


68 (5^ 


(. « 


AchJtvtr>erst evaluation 


87 (7) 


78 (6) 


' 50 (8) 


63 (6) 


t..5 


Piirent conference* 


8? (8) 


68 (8) 


»»3 (10) 


69 (M 


9 


f Job pUcerDent 


6?* (10) 


53 (10) 


56 (5) 


Uft (11) 


10 


Conferences .wUh potential empioyers 


59 (11) 


50 (11) 


^0 (13.5)^ 


35 (13) 




Alo^nf •l.^rnrn to obtaining efnplovwent 


1.5 (i;\5) 


S5 (13) 


UP (il) 


35 (13) 


I? 


Job xtr^rnt cov;nseling 


»«5 (1?.'^) 


••5 (1?) 


uo (13.5) 


35 (1?) 


I? 


Hand) I r,^;; vJ*scM»Hr\e ctkttt 


15 (15) 


25 (1'5) 


U\ (1?) 


53 (10) 


t 


4 Hor.e vl»lt5 


39 (1«») 


33 (1«») 


10 (15) 


19 (15) 


15 


Kollov-up studios of ^adiiates 


82 


61 


•« 


** 




Case sludies 


68 






IHk 





RRriX vithln column. 

S Ti.i£ service \ms not listed on t-hc student and parent, questionnaires. 



(Campbell ot al. , 1969) 
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TABLE IX 



iaJIi 



CHANGES IN TH^ GUIDANCE PROGIIAM SUGGESTED BY 
COUNSELOns (N=30a), Principlcis (N«324), 
AND TEACHERS (N=140r>) * 



I -= 



C hancres 

En\argeiTent: of staff 

Bottex physical facilities 

IncreasGd -services 

More clerical help 

Inservicc experierce 

Employment s^jrvice 

Increased testing 



icr eased occupational 
information 



Counselors 
(N=308) 



Miscellcineous 



60% 

43 

33 

' 38 
f 9 

2 
13 
20 

21 



"Rii^spondcnts" 



Prsfc^icipals 

(t^324) 

._ 

18 
46 

.15 

7 

8 
11 
10 

17 



Teachers 
(N=1405) 
51%"" 

14 

52 

10 

4 

r 

13 



18 



Ctounselors = 34 
Admimstrators = 16 
Teachers =19 



(Campbell ot al . , 19 G9) 



TABLE X 



WAYS OF- IMPROVING COUNSELOR TRAIN INQ 
AS SUGGESTED BY COUNSELORS* 
(N-220) 

I 



SiKjc jestion ^ Percent of Cbunsolors 

More sOTJ.nar and practicum experience """" 27%** 

I3etter training in occupational infom^tion 26 

Miscellaneous suggestion|S (others) 25 

i 

Bettxur course content ^ 22 

More counseling exj^erience 21 

Mpre training in measurement 14 

* 

Internship training 9 

Information on specif i|f areas " ^ 6 ' 

(e.g., vocational pifcgrams) 

Hbcperience in business cuid industry 5 



GounseIors=^ 15 

*29 percent of the couivselors did not answer this question • 
**Shows percent of counselors w^o did answer this question. 

(Canpboll ot fil . , 1969) " ' 
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It appears that the basic problem of guidance and counaeling 
services in the 1950a and 1960s was the almost total absence of 
y ^road goals for these programs. Program emphasis tended to be in 
the direction of individual counseling primarily directed at the 
college-bound student in terms of academic career and ' College , 
- choice and, when necessary, one- tcT-one W 

as they occurred in Ihe schools. 

Campbell observed in his study summary that a solution to 
the problem of over-concentration or specialization of counseling 
^ services could be resolved by setting appropriate goals for 

counselors. ' 

The root problem seemed to be one of selecting 
for the guidance program a set of appropriate goals 
which are attainable within the current and projected 
resources of the school. In this study, the services 
and functions expected from the pro^iram^^^qharacteris- 
tically were far more than the guidance a±^f could be 
^ expected to provide with available resour6eS\arfa methods. 

Not uncommonly, a single counselor was confronted with a 
considerable range- of service needs, including s^ych * 
one-to-one services As individual counseling and 
conferences with parent^^^'group activities such as 
testing and group vocational guidance sessions, and 
many recordkeeping duties. The situation in some 
schools was made more difficult for the counselor by 
including among^his 'dutieg such things as discipline, 
substitute teaching, and at'tendance taking, none of 
^ which is considered a normal part of a guidance program. 

In this* kind of situation, a counselor must spreacl his 
time too thinly across his various responsibilities 
to succeed at any of them, or he must devote his time 
to some at the expense of othen?. The understandable 
results are that actual programs vary from one counselor 
to another, even if the formal requirements are the 
same, that program activities and emphasis in a school 
vary over time as the counselor adjusts to changes in 
. his overload, and that significant individuals and groups 
describe guidance needs and functions differently. 
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This mismatch between program requirements «n<f 
resources seems likely to continue if ^present practices 
persist. A recent government-appointed committee 
estimated (Houghton, 1966) thi>t there will be 75,500 
persons with master's degrees in ....Jiil.; i ^.<u'i 
guidance by 1975, but that more, than twice that number 
(159,000) will be needed for a "truly effective" 
counseling program. 

The conclusion seems inescapable: if guidance 

p^rog^raros are to be ef ieetive iiv meet.iag_,AervJLcA _ne_e-da _ 

with limited resources, ^ey must be designed 
systematically and realistically to achieve a set 
of clearly stated objectives selected fjcom a much 
larger set of possible objectives. As resources are 
increased, the set of stated objectives can be expanded 
as warranted by the resources. Further, methods for 
achieving the objectives must be designed or selected i 
to accomplish their purpose efficiently? the choice 
cannot be restricted to methods previously used. This 
study did not provide an adequate basis for the selection 
of a set of universally appropriate objectives with a 
companion set of means for their accomplishment. But 
the task is feasible for any school, or other operating 
unit, through the general methods developed for designing 
and analyzing systems of many kinds. (Campbell, 1969) 

' Much work has been done by school counselors, counselor 
educators, and a few counselor administrators in recent years 
to establish workable guidance and counseling systems (role and 
function statement) but a considerable amount of effort apparently 
still needs to be expended in many of the major urban schools of 
American before truly operational systems for conducting com- 
prehensive guidance programs are a reality. (4ee Chapter 6 of 
this study.) -As Campbeil prophetically observed ten years ago. 

Mobilising -^the forces and conditions to bring 
about desirable change can be a major problem. Over the 
years, considerably interest has been expressed in the 
problems of diffusion and adoption of innovation in 
all fields including education and guidance. Historically, 
the Matter have been lax in implementing needed changes. 
The.; research-to-practice lag has been as long as 20-30 
years (Foshay, 1966; Cuba and Clark, 1967; Rogers, 1962). 



■\.. 



\ 



Many feel that the time is ripe for change in" both 
education and guidance, but few studies have attempted 
to investigate the process. of change with the purpose 
of attempting to facilitate needed change. (Campbell, 
1969) 

While there are abundant reasons for making marked changes 
in the quidance practices of the past^ the educational issues 
of ten to fifteen years ago are dwarfed when compared wit^^^ 
growing demands placed on educiation in general and guidance ahd' 
counseling services in particular in today 'rf educational milieu. 
Growing controversies in the areas of student appraisal, school 
desegregation, group guidance practices, student special needs 
involvements, the role of para-profeiisional staff, urban youth 
apathy and alienation, student violence, vandalism, and other 

factors contribute to demand more of the counselor's time and 

V ■ 

energy. And, as they do, it becomes increasingly important to 
implement systematic organizational models for the guidance and 
counseling services. Certa^ly, without some' systematic 
cooperative arrangement, school guidance and counseling services 
pould well be cl^aracterized as those services for which the most 
pressure has been applied to see that they are performed. In 
short, it would appear the Counseling practices of the past were 
largely mandated through special needs legislation (e.g., bJDEA, 
ESEA, ESAA, and others) . Substantive change and improvi^ment in • 
urban guidance and counseling will not take place until the 
^guidance and counseling movement recognizes that ma«y of' these 
models of the past do not apply in the educational marketplace 
of the present and approaching decades of this century. Counselors 
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and others must cbntinue to plan their programs systematically 
to cope effectively with the multitude of responsibilities and 
pressures imposed both by themselves arr^ bv oth<srsi in the years 
ahead, ^ ^ 

w f ' 



'A 



8a 
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CHAPTER 5 



AN EXAMINATION OF EXISTING MODELS FOR THE DELIVERY 
OF CAREER COUNSELING IN THE ' URBAN SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 

Past efforts in systematizing career-focused, guidance and 
counseling services in the urban,, schools can best *,be phnracter^zexJ 
as elaborate and^highly complex, requiring Considerable plan^iing 
and careful attention to sequential* details outlined in a ^ 
schematic model. The most widely accepted models have addressed 
such issues as self, economic?, soc^^l, leisure/avoca|ion&l , 
and attitude/value understandings, 

» * More specifically, most model building efforts have identified 
major crit^ia which stand at the core of each component of 'the 
model (s)* These criteria typically include, according to Drier 
(1977), such elements as: 

/ 

Leadership ^ 
Planning ^ 
Supportive services 
Assessment ' ^ 

»•• 

Delivery 

Accountability ' , 

The object of such organized e^ctivities is structure 
common experiences, acquire current guidance ,artd career-oriented 
resources.^ prepate staff to plan and deliver the services . des- 
crilfbd in the model, and to formulate- some valid system of 
evaluating the effectiveness of the career guidance program. 
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Typical models lyave at their conceptual base the theoretical 
underpinnings, of extensive resparch findings emanating from the - 
efforts of /such scholars as^ Supeir^ Hol''^^^^ Pc^ ^^'^ ^''I'^rs* Thes 
tocal point of these models often redts on some determination of ^ 

the\-staclentVs individual need^ amd self-undeip^^tanding' as shownl- 

- • - -~ ^ - - . - — — ^ — — 

below, ^ . , 



Figure 1 



Gr0'up' 
Need» 



Aspect of ^ 
Need that Can 

deMetby 
Other Penofis 
and Approachet 




Individual Anfcient ' , Coprdiiiatlon and 
Infortnatio^ 



* » 



L ; •Refe«'«'a(, Follow up 




.GROUP 
GUIDANCE 



GROU^» 
COUNSELING 



Student Individual 




Counteling 


Needs 





4. 



- Tl>jp, abtual'-appl i catfish of the \j>rocedur^ activities advocated 
.in the^irtodels is f re.q0^t^J.y, quitte (yomplejc and involves consider- ' 
a-ble time and cotrnni-tment Ipy, already over-lpiilrdiened urban school 

s ■■ , . r ■ ■■ ' • ■ - < 

staffV^ Regrettal?!^, experiend^' has showji that it is difficult 
if not irapogsible for counselors and ottier sdhool specialists ' 
to p.ut'.'t'hes.fe' models ir^to propejir operg^tKional "prder to ^ccomplidh* 
the objisctives for whic3!i> i^iey.were pref^aredi . p^ha practical , day- ' 
.^0-day' exigencies 6f^ the" urban scJhopH setting t^nd to %irect 

■ . •* r: • • ..• \ ... : ^, ■ ♦ '■ 



practitioners toward the pragmatic and away from the more 

theoretical pursuits whic^assume that. all conditions necessary 

to make the model work are accessible to school-based personnel ♦ 

One good example of this condition is the highly diverse 

patterna f ollQwed i)y our urban school^ i n a pp^r a i s i n^ -the-^&aa4e 

aptitudes and i"nWrests of their prospective vocational education 

student-clientele. Chajpter 6 presents comprehensive empirical 

evidence describing the highly divergent'career appraisal pro- 

■ ■ --^ ■ . " 

grams in current' use ' in 70 percent of our nation's largest urban 

school systems The evidence clearly documents the fact that 
valid, comprehensive programs of appraisal of s^^ents' vocational 
aptitudes and interests raqge from nb structure^ program at all 
to exemplary effo^^ which could and should setve as guideposts 
for other urban §cho61s. Sadly, a majority of our urban school 
leaders reported fewer ^tructuri^d appraisal activities and 
what there were based bx\ ."as needed" conditions rather* than the 
utiliziation of an oh-going comprehensive career appraisal pro- 
gram. The usual reasons given were "not endugh time," "a short- 
age o^ funds for ^aff and/or materials," and "a lack of confidence 

in the^predictlve validity of existing appraisal instruments 
(Caifipbell, Robert E, , 1971) • ; . 

, Similar.l'y, school leaders havfe voiced concerns about the 
praoticalitV of implementing elaborate "ciireer counseling, place*;* 
ment, follow-up, an<^ follow- through models. How, they ask, can . 
counselors', school adminisfrators, and others find thevtime to 
launch complicated career-based 'counseling programs at a time in 




public school history wheii there are new demands placed upon 
their time and energies almost daily by both in-school conditiona ^ 
and outsidfe influences? Respondents c' . 1i \' dilative 



- J 



demands for reporting minute details of certain special school 

program outcomes as one of the recent clerical -functions .added 

~ , - ^. .... . . . _ „ . ... 

to theif schedules. , ' '. '. 

♦ ■ 

It should be stressed here that the qriticismd noted above 
are not directed toward the effectiveness or potential successes 
possible through the use of existing career guidance models, .but 
rather at. the tendency for them to be quite complicated in 
st^M^ure; This causes practicing school personnel to experience 
signj^ficant hindrances when attempting to use these npdels, .largely 
becaOse, school personnel lack the time and resources' to use them. 
appropr»iateiy , " '' . 

An. examination of phe model shown in Figure 2 illustrates 
this point. While, its cofnpfoent make-up can be defended as a 
developmentally ^ound approach to clarifying a "student *s self- * 
understa*idirigs* ab6ut economics^ job^. market opportUnitiesi/ personal 
attitudes and values, societal values, and their le:^sure>li <*^. 

avocational life, etc., successful delivery and application in 

' , ■ - ■ . * ■ 

the school setting hinges^^ the joining togetjier' o^)*P 'decision- 
making process followed from ear4.y childhood through adulthood. 
This process, w'hil^ easily defensible on tl|feoretical and "sJifident • 
needs" grounds, c^innot effectively pass the more realistic ISfej^t 
yDf daiXy practice' and time constraints \yhich' exist in our*urben 
schools today* ■ ? .* ^' . 



Figure 2 



CAREER QUIDAMCE PROORAM 
CONTENT MODEL 




, Similarr^, it was found that, oblier exqellent tareer guidance 
and/eounseling models (shoWh in Appendix ,C) enqounler similar v 
problebs in their potential for implementation in tfre '.actual school 
'Setting. ' * " ' • ; ' 

CuV^reht conditions in oui* urban schools relative -to the 
* direct, in-schobl application of career guidance and couhseldng y' 
delivery^^ye terns jnay be described by citing a baseball analogy. 

' ' * r , ■• . 

Some school systems have, a wealth».d¥ ge^r (resource materials) 

V . ~ . * ■■ ^ . ■ ■ ^ , ■ . ' , 

■ but aire short of pitching (dfelive^ry- system capabilities) . , Others 

' --^ , ■ ■ ■ " . " ' ' , 

' ' ' " ' - i » • • • ■ ' 

have, excellent- sQOutirtg 'systems (understanding thfeir needs and • 

.,the strategies heeded 'to do the joj)) , but lack the coordination- . 

t6 ensure. success on the field ,(in day-to-day practice). ^ ^ " ; 

. ' "The exis€f«nce of "Career guidance models and deliirery systems? 



EEic . . ,: ■ . 



is .indeed encouraging when one cdhsider-s their potential" for 

- . • 70 - • * 8(J. ■ 



^ 

If 



.r 



success, but barriers in our urban schools must be signif icanbly 
reduced or modified to permit adequate nurturance and support of 

♦ 

.these model9^ Otherwise^ the continuinq dilemma of ^what could be 
and what actually is being done in delivering systematic career 
guidance and counseling programs in our urban schools will in 
effect broaden rather than narrow the theory/practice gap* ^ 

As Drier has observed^ "The future holds promise for more * 
increased systematic and developmental planning tAah ,eVer before 
Figure 3 represents the critical features -of planning that will 
be necessary to assure that local career guidance programs are,^ 
in fact, defeigrted, developed, tested,* and delivered to meet ^ 
specific career developme^iit nteeds of the peopJii they are to serve* 




Additional schematic outlines -of bareer /guidance and 

■ ■ ' ^ • i • • ■ * ♦ ^ > 

counsj^ling models are displayed in Appendix 4:: of this investigation 



An Action-iBased Aggregation Model 
F or Career Guidanfce-and CounBeirn^ 



Urban school lefaders show a continuing reluptance to 

recognize the need for a tota^- commitment of resources and staff 

.... '_ 
encr*qies in :4iT'PleTnei\tlng innovative prbgrams 6T career guidance 

and counseling. TJ^ls suggests that an alternative approach in- . 

volving modifications in existing career guidance models must be 

considered. The sc counselor is the logical person to give 

this new thrust the leadership it requires. 

. School counselors have tratdT-tionally been in tV»e lead in '! 

" i * 

matters related to , educational change, btit it is ironic that 
. guidance has been :|udged as guilty as any other school special t|y 
in failing to adapt! to the.changing needs of urban students'. I 
Guidance *is the Qn^-c^ponent of the uxban school that hlis uniqiiely- 
urban o|:igins» and the citizens of cities might have expected i- 
"^oi^egftf jit. Its failure has taken the usual form. After it haj 
struggled for and finally achieved a degree of status and' 
recognition within the edtlcatioiflri superstructure, success ^nd \ 
security! bred ^igld adherence to outmoded concepts as well as an 
unwillingness tp change comfortable 'rHationships and assumptions^ 



1 ■ . 

^he f inancial resources' of city schools are limited ^or , all 



purpo 



ses>\ including guidance. Therefore, giiid 



ahce specialists 
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are i^indir^g it increasingly :^mportartt that they use their time 

and aWlitVes • tio majiimum advaritSage^ a^nd g^Iis-t #th^r availabl/ 

•-• • 1 '\. . ' ' ■ ' V * . ^ " • , '• 'J I \ • 

hum^rtArespurces^-audh ,as tea'chers, parents ^ftd community people— L > 

" V in , support Of :guidanc^''feer|Jices. This c^-Wst be accompli sjied \ v 

• "v. .V ' • ■ , : ^. ^ -• * ••'■ v Ai' 



by the time-tested formula used in almost every area of private 
sector enterprise: developing support from other potentially 
i nfluential interest groups^that have be^n eith*>r l^jna do rjnant or 
operating in conflicting direction ' s . 

In the case of career guidance, this means enlisting the 
support of parents, students, teachers, other professionals, 
the urban political structure, and the community at large to 
exert sufficient pressure on educational power structures to m^ke 
the\n more receptive and adaptive to change. The combined force 
of t^se interest groups, has already proven effect in prompting 
urban admi'n|istra.tor3 and school boards to innovate, experiment^ 
and support! change in other areas of ^education. 

James Coleman's report on Equality of Educational 
Ofiportunity 1(1966) , ^or example, has given pow<y;ful support to 
acknowledging the import^e of the out-of -school environment on 
school performance. The lesson shbuld not be lost on urban 
counselors where the future of career guidance servf^es is con- 
c^erned. Th6 Coleman report, while presented nearly thirtea© years 
fgb> is sti-ll relevant today. It demanded that counselors help 
(Students cope with the hom6 and community forces that impinge on ' 

....... „ 

the community as within the sfchoolL. Counselors cannot be desk- 

jbound or ev6n school-bound. Their activity in the homes and .-^ 
I ' . ■ • ' . ' . . ^ % ■ ■ 

c<j>mmunity of their clients is as importa-nt to the Success of 

^ |,s$^ent:s as a]^hlng|ehey b.^ di?\<^thir> the school. (Coleman, ,[(.966)' ^ ^ 
U ] ■ . ^^tiol^B^sed 'Xggi^egat ion Career^^ Guidance axid *Counseli^^^ . 



» / 

has as its base the utilization of community forces/ resources, 
and influences in the larger context of the home and community as 
well as those traditional support systems operating within the 
schools themselves. It is, in short, a model which seeks assist- 
ance and support from all sections of the community. The model 
4s different from others in that it is based on the concept of 
aggregation rather than the theory-into-pract ice conceptual base. 
(See Chapter 7. ) 

Clearly, ^t a time in our national experience wheh. group 
concensus and collaboration .appear to be amo^^^^our *^most under- 
utilized resources, as suggested by Goldberg (1979), it becomes 
a matter of highest urgency to Mse ■ th"©se educational strategies 
which are both practical and achievable in terms of their capacity 
to cause positive change t6 occur in our schools. It is hoped 
that the AggregaJ^ion Model will do'^just that — merge the practical 
with the achievable, for certainly much progress still remains 
to be made, in tapping the abunc^ant human, energies of America's* 
urban centers. 



CHAPTER 6 

CURRElhl STATE OF CAREER GUIDANCE AND 
COUNSELING SERVICES IN THE ^RBAi^ o^HOUu^. /r /vM^-RTvA 

« 

Introducti^on 

* The public school systems of most American cities are in 
deep trouble and have been for more than two decades. One need 
but peruse the literature of the 6t)s and 708 to gain some per- 
spective 6n the problems which were, in part, discussed in 
Chapter 3. Certainly, America's urban schools have suffered 
from a growing lack of public confidence, a! steady, peri^asive . 
erosion of financial support, growing teacher militancy, linger- 
ing pcpblems in pi^viding adequate school services to the poor, 
increasjing dissatisfaction among the middle clasd wit^i the tradi- 
tionalism and rigid4*y of urban schools when compared with the 
performance of rural and suburban schools* Recent events have 
sparked a growing discontent among the white/ethnic members of 
the "blue-collar" working class. In short, urban schools have 
become society's sounding board of discontent and protest. . 

. Menacher (1973) in his incisive examination of the .urban 
setting astutely observes that schools cannot be held solely 
responsibl4 for this failure, but they must accept criticism 

for, having done relatively little to prevefnt it. ^ 

' ■ ■ /■ • 

Within the context of organizatdbnal confusion, conservative 

schqol leadership, growincf cpmmunity discontent, student failure 



and underachievement ^ what role can* school guidance and counselihg 
services hope to perform? The literature speaks clearly to a 
number of imperative|i^ which school guidance must begin to con- 
sider if truly significant^ positive changes are to occur. 
Some scholars and guidance leaders hold that what is needed is a 
new, interactionist approach to guidance which increasingly 
encourages and seeks assistance from individuals and institutions 
outside the school to "open up" the school system to new ideas 
and supportive services for students, staff, and the community 
1 at large. 

Possibly Alloway and Cordasco (1970) said it best when they 
issued a call for coping with the vicious circle of what they 

term "the three Es "--education, employment ^ and environment. They ' 

. , I 

have held that: "All three (of these factors) are inextricably • 

bound together as inhibitions to the progress of disadvantaged 
urban populations." According .to Allowky and Cordasco^ the 
vicious circle can best be broken by focusing first on education. 
They contend that, "Until educational deficiencies are relieved, 

^- ' . ' r 

the problems of inadequate employment and, unwholesome environment 
^ will continue to defy solution." , , 

By the same token, urban educational problems cannot be^ 
solved without including gjrt^loyment and environment in the general 
scope of the problem ** This must be a basic tenet of urban guidance. 
"There will be little real^value in city guidance and counseling 
activities that exclude the realities of home and commvinity life, 
the postsecondary school opportunities and progress of students, 

if- t 

and an objective view of the qf fee tS' of ' school programs and 
policies on their olienvts. " (Alloway and Cardasco, 1970). . 
vr:D?r-\ , • • «T;AderUn4ngi» mi^nel^' , , .... - ^-ie'-V. 9^ ' ' 
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UrbAin f^^ijj^^r'o und CoungeXing - 1979 

career counseling service is probably the .single most 
significant point of attack of educators wQ?:king to mir^lnize 
the continuing disparities in the three arenas of education, 
employmenV and environment, /fhus, a number of important questions 
must be -havered before any substantive changes can-be made in 
urban guidance and counseling services. They are as follows: 

. What co?|nmon barriers exist, if any, to blocic the delivery 

of effective career guidance services? 

What are the major problems and issues confronting the 

urban community, school administrators, l|eachers, 

counselors, and students? 

Are adequate funds being made available to urban guidance 
and counseling programs to carry out their planned pro- 
grams? • 

Are there sufficient numbers of counselors being staffed 

♦ 

in our urban schools to assure a workable student-counselo;: 
ratio? 

wJit changes in counselor role and f unctiol^i^re geen as 
impWtant in strengthening existing guidance and counseling 
programs? What duties should be added? ^ What duties should 
be dropped? 

Do unique probleips exist in our urbah schools which should 
be shared with other school districts for possible' pilot 
testing? 

. Are co^selors effectively designing systematic programs 

- 77 - 



of student evaluation and career counseling for prospective 
vocational education students? ♦ 

Does the present state of the art of urban career guidance 
and counseling as described in this investigation suggest 
certain courses of action for future expansion, growth. 



and refinement in the total career guidance and counseling . 

process? 

. Would the establishment of national priorities and coordinat 

ed urban school efforts in piannii^g for positive changes in 

urban career guidance and counseling services make a 

• signif:^cant difference in the manner in which these 

■» ' . . ' 

services will be delive'red in the future? . 

^ 

These and other questions have arisen quite naturally from an 
analysis of the data collected in The National Assessment of 
Urban Career Jlounise ling Services conducted during the academic 
year of 1978-79. ' * . • " 

The National Survey' 

Understanding that current data 'relative to the general 
state of the art of large-city guidance and counseling services 
had not been systematitally collected for a number of years, 
the writer md^with. a group of concerned counselor educators, and 
public school administrators, to formally organize a task 
force for studying urban school career counseling. 

The task force held as' its primary mission the construc- 
t.ion of a comprehensive survey instrument, the National Survey 
of Large-City Career Counseling Services^ Research questions * 

ERIC . \ , .;,V 
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posed in the sv^rvey were carefully designed to ascertain what 
school-based leaders in our major urban schools view as 
important issues and to determine if there are major 
hindrances to counselors in their day-to-day work. * 

The survey was car efull y exeunined and modifif^d prior to 
its transmittal to the schools. EVery effort was made to 



V 



eliminate unnecessary questions, 
ft 

All phases of the survey's construction, validation, and 
transmittal were performed by the task force which was 
completely external and independent of all programs and 
projects conducted by the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education at' The Ohio State University and The 
National Advanced Study Center, The Nationafl Cfentei^ and 
Advanced Study Center should in no way be considered to have 
participated or assisted with any phase of the survey's 
preparation^ transmittal r or data analysis phases. Perr- 
mission to utilize the data collected in the sur^^y. was 
obtained from the task force for national dissemination 
with no restrictions placed on its use. 

Data obtained from the survey were made available 
to this investigator for analysis and incluiSion in 
this work. 
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The Subje cts ^ . 

Subjects selected for participation Tn thl8 investigation 
were limited to administrator^ of school guidance and counaeling 
services in urban school districts of 20,000 students or more. 
A current list of urban school districts by location and siae > 
was obtained from The National Cenfc#-r for Mueat ion Sta^tistie* 
located in Washingt<^n, D.C. , Marie D. Eldridge, Administrator. 

Utiliz^ing this list, the investigator identified 108 urban 
public school districts which were found to have student popu*- 
lations of 20,00 0 or more. They are shown in geographical " order 
in Table XI. . , ' 

The reader wij.1 note that the tQtal number of potential 
subjex^ts in the data ^base of this inves|:igation approaches , ^ 
eleven mil ^jion students. A letter of transmittal describing the 
purpose of th^survey and requesting assistance in completing it 

was forwarded to \the super in tendent»ipf eacrfi school district 

• — ■ \ . . ■ ' • 

identified in Table I. An ' additional letter. was forwarded to - 

each person responsible for the city-wife operation of the school 

district'^ guidance and counseling services. -Copies of these 

fetters of transmittal are displayed in Exhibit C of the 

Appendix. ^ ' ' i 

The Survey 

. ' ' . ' ... ^ * ■ 

The content of the si>rvey included questions,' relating to .• 

V " ■ ■ ■' ■ ' ' 

general school distirl^t demographic data, staff, stuiJent, 
^community <| and- counselor opinion^ prograI^^ development , in* the school 



district, the orqanizat ional structure of t^e schools, funding 
sources, student evaluation programs, and other related survey 
^information. ^See Exhibit A in the Appendix where a comp;Lete 

4 

copy of the survey is displayed.) 

Survey Response 

A 62 percent response' was received from the 108 school 

Ir 

districts solicited, providing a sufficiently large response to 
assure a representative national sampling. School districts 
responding to the survey are shown be^^ow in Table XII, 

The sajnple includes gi broad, cross sampling of urban school 
districts both in terms of relative, size (i .e. , small 0001-25,000 
students; medium 25,001-70,000; and laorge 70,001-100,000+); and 
geographic regions of the country (i.e.. Northeast, Southeast, 
North Central,. South Central, Northwest, and Southwest)." 

\*/ Table XII shows the distribution of responding districts 
by sizej and geographic region of the nation. Figure 4 shows the 
six geographic regions graphically. 

/ 

% 

Treatment of Data 

The survey data collected in the investigation were codir 
fied and transferred to I.B.M. computer cards in preparation 
for data analysis through the use of the ANDAL-IO computer at 
The Ohio State .University. The data were analyzed utilizing 
the distributive statistics program as expressed hy Nie, 
(si,ommonly referred to asj_S-. P.S.S.- (Nie, 1975). 
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R espondents > * * * 

Tho urban school districts responding to the survey are 

identified in T^iblo xriT below. Their cptppcsite student popu- 

1 • ' • • ' \ ^ • ^ 

> lations total 5,191,103, or apprbxlmately 50 percent of the 

potential student population data base possibl'e Trom -thfe 108 

school diS't^Plcts solicited for particlpatiori in the ■study. 
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i iPABLK XI 

Urgi: city schools solicited in national needs assessment 

(20 , 000 ^students and Larger) 



STATE/CITY 
Alabama 

^iirminqham 
Huntsville 
•Mobile 
Montgomery 

Arizona 

Phoenix * 
Tuscon . 

California 

Concofd ' 
' Frembnt 
Fresno * 
Garden Grove 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles , 
Orange County, 
Oakland- 
Sacramento 
San Bernadin9 

San Diego 

San .Francisco 

San Jose 

San Pablo , 

Torrance , ' 

Colorado ^ • 

Colorado Spri/\gs 
Denyer 

District: .of Colunybia. 
Washington, D-i'C. 



STUDENT ENROLLMENT 



50,000 
31,000 
75,000 
38,000 



34, '000, 
^8,000 



40, 
30, 
57, 
47, 
58, 
722, 
r345, 
60, 
,?0, 

32; 

123, 
68, 
38, 

34, 



000 

ooo 

525 
000' 
23^ 
000 
581 
000 
000^ 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000* 



34,500 
73,000 



126,476 ^ 



/ 



TADLK XI (conti-nued) 



/ 

• V 

Florida 

Clearvater 

Fort " Laude rdale 

Jacksonville 

Miami (Dade County) 

Orliando 

Tampa ) - 

West Palm Ueach 



Georgia 



Atlanta 

Columbus 

Macpn 

Savannah-Chatham 
liaw£(id 



STUDENT ENROLLMENT 



102,000 
140,000 
125,000 
240,000 

84,000 
115,000 

72,000 



62,000 
35,000 
30,000 
33,800 



Honolulu 

Illinois 

Chicago 
Rock ford 

Indiana 

Kvanaville 
Fort Wayne 
Indianapolis 
South l3end ' 



172,649 



558,825 
40,000 



30,000 
36,500 
78,3^1 

" 30,000"^ 



Iowa 

Des Moines 

Kansas 

Kansas City 
V7ichita 

Kentucky 

Lexington 
Louisville 



38,983 



30,000 
.4^,000 



34,000 
113,000 



TABLE XI (continued) 



STATL/CITY 

Loui sid^na 

Baton Roucje 
New Orlol^ns 
Shreveport ^ 



Mar 



y^JLand 



Ualtimo re 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Michigan 

Detroit 
Flint 

Gran^ Rapids 
Lans ing 
Livonia 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis 
St* Vaul 

Mississippi 

Jacksoh 

Missouri 



Kansas City 
St. Louis ^ 

Nebra^ska 

r 

Nevada 

• Las Vpgas 

New Jersey 

Jersrey City 
, Newark 
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STIinFNT ENROI liMENT K-12 



68,040 
94,088 
52,000 

/ 



10 
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152, 4Q4 



100,000 



236/000 
38,000 
56,669 
31,?52 
33,000 



47,542 
42,104 



32,062 



50,000 
78,852 



51,947 



81,000 



40,265 
75,000 



4 



•r. 
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TABLK XI* (cdntinued) 
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New Mexico 

Albuquerque 

New York 

Buf f a lo 

New York City 

Rochester 

NO rth ^arbjLina 

Charlotte 
Raleigh ' 
Winston-Sa lem 

Oh^io 

Akror\ 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Toledo 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 

Oregon ^ 

Portland; 

Pennsy lyarua 

Ph^iladelphia 
Pittsburgh 

South Carolina 

Columbia 

Tenne asee- 

Krtoxville 
' .Memphis 
Nadhville '^'.i 



TUDENT ENROLLMENT K-12 



\ } 



86,000 



54 ,611 
1,100,000, * 
40,^68 



80,000 
56,000 
44 ,500 



\ 



' 47,000 
61,450 

145,554 
85,000 
50,000 
56,000 



50,000 ■ 
58,656 



51,000 



25:^,000 
60,000 



34,000 



3d, 000 
119,862 
76,100 
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STATi:>lCITY 

Knoxv i 1 1 o 
Memph*if> 
Nashy 1 1 1 o 

■ 

Autetin 

Corpus Christi 

Dallas 

tir Paso r 

Fort Worth 

Houston 

Lubbock 

Pasadena 

San Antonio 

Vinjinia 

Fail- fax ^ 
Newport News 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
Virginia Beach 

Seattle 
Spokane 
Tacoina 

Wisconsin 



Mad i son- 
^Mi Iwaukoe 
Racine 



TABLE XI (continued) 

STUDENT ENROLLMENT K-12 



30,000 
119,862 
76,100 



55,Q00 
50/500 
139,500 
62,200 
71,217 
. 210,025 
35,000 
37,000 

' 71,000 



136,000 
31,000 
43,937 
35,464 
55,600 



) 



58,139 

a2,ooo 

35,000 



30,000 
101,934 
30,000 



\ 



TOTAL Student Population in Survey Schools 10/822/537 
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TAI^LK Xll 



SIZE AND GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION OF 
PARTICIPATINC, SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



TXja^AL NUMRIIR OF 
_SCH0OL blS'I'RIC'I'S 


sm;vli. 

(00,001-2=4,000) 


Ntt±>IUM 
(25,001-70,000) 
NUMBER 


lapge 

(70,001-100,000+) 

^ number' 


6S 


5 


42 


) 21 i 


100% 


7 . 4% 


61 . 8%^ 


' 30, B\ 




REGION 6f country REPRESENTED IN SAMPLE 



TOTAL NUMBlvR OF 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


• REGION OF COUNTRY 




N.E. 


S.E. 1 


1 N.C. 


S.C. 


N.W. 


1 s.w. 


TOTALS 


, 68 
% o£i Total 


10 

.14.5 


10 

14.5 


— — * — -T" 

20 

29.5 


IQ 

14.5 


4 

6.0 


14 ' 
21.0 


. 68 
100. 



/ 
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TABLE ^11 J 



SCHOOL DISTRICTS PARTICIPATING IN THE NATIONAL SURVEY 



NAME 



STUDENT POPULATION 



*1. 


Abilene, Texas 


18,104 


2. 


Akron, Ohio 


42,345 

7 


3t 


Albuquerqoo/ N^w Mexico 


1^6,000 


4. 


Baltimore , Maryland 


145,589 


5. 


Bi rjningham, Alabama 


47,000 


6 . 


Boston , Massachusetts 


67 , 934 


1. 


Buffalo, New York % 


50,518 


8'. 


Charlotte* North Carolina 


77 60*) 


9. 


Chicago, Tllinois 


487,000 


10. 


''Cha ttanooga , Tennessee 


30,233 


11. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
• 


• 58,834 


12. 


Clark County, Nevada 


86,000 


13. 


Codumbus , Ohio 


83,4T)9 


14 . 


C/^rpus Christii^ Texas 


37,840 




Dayton , 0hi\O ^iift 


J 36,646 


16v^ 

t 


Denver , Colorado 


* *8,174 


a?. 


Detr6i t / Michigan ^ 


220,000 



18. Flint, Michigan 

19. Port Worth, Texas 

20. • Fresno, California 



y 



35, 974 

68,210 

5^,319 



10, 
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, TABLE XIII (continued) ^ • 

k 

s 

NAME » / STUDENT POPULATION 

-^-'-'■■^ ■ ^ »i ■ ■ ■ — — — — — . — 



21. 


Garden Gro^e/ California 




42,000 


22. 


Hawaii 


j 


171,000 


2 3. * 


Huntsville, Alabama 




34,421 


24. 


Indianapolis, Indi^nja 




73,655 


25. 


Jersey CitY/ Jersey 




35,000 


26. 


Knoxvi He , Tennessee 




- \28,726 


27. 


Lexington , Kentucky 




■32,647 


28. 


LiA^onia, Michigan^ , . 




26,000 


29. 


Louisville, KentucXy 




103,22^ 


30. 


Madison , Wisconsin ' 




26,545 


31. 


Memphis , Tennessee 




113,293 


32. 


Miami (Dade County), Florida 


230,000 


33. 


Milwaukee , Wisconsin 




96,587 


34. 


Mobile, Alabama 




66,000 


35. 


Montgomery , Alabama 




35,000 


36. 


Nashville^/ Tennessee 




73,831 


3 7 . 


Newark/ New Jersey 




65 , 500 


38. 


New Bedford, Massachusetts 




15,900 


39. 


Newport News, Virginia 




29,000 


40. 


Omaha, Nebraska 




50,090 


41. 


Pasadena, Texas 


fx 


\ 37,000 


42. 


Phi lade Iphi^ , Pennsylvania 




255,000 


43. 


Phoenix, Arizona 




26,816 


44. 


Pinellas County, Florida 




89,0Q0 




90 ^ 

* 





NAME 

45. 

46. 

47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
5^. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
68. 
59. 
60. 
61. 

-_.6.2,., 

63. 
64. 
65. 



TABLE XIII (continued) 

. . ( 

r 

ttsburgh, Penrrsy Ivan ia 
Kacine, Wisconsin 
Richmond , Virginia 
Rochester, New York 
Salt Uake City, Utah 
San Francisco, California 
South Bend, Indiana 
Spokane, Washington ^ 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Tacoma, Washington ^ 



Tampa (Hillsborough County)-^, Florida 
.Toledo, Ohio 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 
Wichi ta , - Kansas 

Winston Salem, North Carolina -4 

Worchester , Massachusetts 

JCouLn g s t .0 w n , Oh 

Austin, Tex^is 

Fairfax County, Virginia 

/ 

-Los J^ngoles, California 



STUDENT POPULATION 
52,000 
25,102 y 
33,18^ 
37,173 
24,783 
' 59,304 

29, ©©"b 

29,104 
26,775 
r 29,379 
I 110,779 



48^,700 
^55,486 
55,339 
45,600 
44,oio 
25,000 
17,877 
58,500 
132,000 
547,830 



r 
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TABLE "XITT (continued) 



NAME 

6 6 - ■ Uor fo Xk, Virgin la : 
67. ^acr^mento, Califpr^iW^ 
68.. San .Antonio, Texas 

TOTAL Student Enrollment '■ 
of Larcje City Sch'do'lsiReporti-ng 
to "National Survey '- ^ . 



STODENT POPULATJGN 

^: 

39 ,500. . ■ 

.1 j66ao-4 ■ 

'5,^91^/103. 

^--i , • 

- «9 
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FIGURE 4 

CLASSIFICATION OF STATES INTO SIX GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS 



NOlRTHEAST 
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Literature from urban education gives insiqht into needs 
rosultincj from the urban context in which large city career 

f 

ijuidance and coimselinq education proqrams operate. In its 

final r\pport, the Task Force:* on Urban Education identified 

manV problems common^t^ urban education (Riles, 1970) • The 

rinafvcial crisis of urban schools was viewed as the number one 

probloou The report documented several factors from which 
urban financial problems stem, such as: 

1. financial deterioration due to population migration 
and loss^ of busine.ss and industry; 

2. higher cost of urban education because of higher 
service costs in cities and more costly special 
educational needs of *the high proportion of 

poor, blacks , handicapped , and ihunigrant students « 
in cities; i • 

3. inequitable state aid formulas which do not offset 
the disparities between central city, suburban, 

and rural educational costs and spending; ( 

4* dwindling public conf idence^ in educ5(tion which is 
accelerated by disruptive activities such as 
busing, teacher strikes^and school violence; 

5* minimal effectiveness of federal aid to urban 

areas due to low levels of aid^ unc^if%«inty about 
levels and availability* of funds, inequitable 
distribution of funds > cumbersome administrative 
procedures, and lack of hatrion^l resource allocation 
priorities based on nee(|s^ 

The Task Force on Urban Education also investigated other 
gei^ral problems within the urban educational system* The follow- 
ing a"re some of the more cr'itical problems expressed in the 
report: • ^ ' 

1'. shortages of textbooks and supplies; 
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, V. overcrowded facilities; 

K outdated,- pot>rly 41118 intained facilities; 



/ 



4. teacher shortaqes in some ijiii - .int^v"'\ ..^ . - .s 
(e.q., industrial arts, special education, 
mathematics) ; 

5. larqe class sizes; * 

6. lack of fully ^acc recited teachers; 

7. teachers who are unsuccessful in relating' to and 
inspiring their students to learn; 

8. teachep drof)-out; 

9. low student competence in basic academic skills; 



10 



high student drop-out rates; 



7 \ 



11. Student hostility toward the educational system " 
which is expressed through vandalism/ violence/ 

' and absenteeism; 

12. teachers who are personally and economically dis- 
satisfied with their jobs. 

In a review and synthesis of many. urban education studie 
and papers/ Hummel and Nagle (1973) expanded the lists of 
critical urban edu'cation problems to incltuie: 

1. student use of narcotics; 

2. lack of relevance of school curriculum to the lives 
or urban youth; 

3. lack of employment opportunities for inner-city 
graduates; ' 

4. the enormous size of urban school systems, which 
intensifies depersonalization and bjjreaucracy ; 

5. racial and socioeconomic segregation. 
. And now, six years fhter, it is imperative that we . 

examine these problems against the backdrop of current data 
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Hiubmi t. tt,H]» by actual practitioners o( utban education^ What 
fol lot^ls i« an h/ialysis of i^ues, i|)roblems, and barriers which 
havi^ booM itlontvitied as major' obstacles in t^e delivery of 
caiH^er nuicianco and covmselinq services in the urban schools. 

IJarrii^rs ^t:o (kii^tUice and_C^ 

^ ' . \ . . . 

/Respondents have singled out twenty- five conditiofis whigh 
\ * 

thoy beiieye^have bexronie barriers in carry in9 out effective 
prc^^jrams of urbah s^^ool guidance and counseling?*^ Each of 
those barriers is listed in rank* order baaed on the 
frequency with .which each was identified by the sipcty-eight 
school district administrators, ' » 

One can observe .from the data cited above i;hat some of the 
problems of our urba^n schools have persisted over the past six . 
year^ while others ^ f ormeir ly deemed'*to be significant, were not 
identified by this research.' Outdated school facilities, for 
example, remain as a major urbai;i sqfofto^ guidance and counseling 
barrier a^ has the sJiortag6 of instructional materials and 
supplies. H^l^h^tchool drop-out rates also persist as a significant 
barrier to both thVvTdelivery of guidance a^d. Counseling services 
and the effective conduct of school programs. School relevance/ 
, as expressed by an apparent increase in ^oth* student and parent 
apathy toward education, continues, to be si'ng'led out as an 

.1 -96- V. , , 
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effect of thy^ urban nchool ' s . i^abilityn to chall^engc many:stu- 
dents' int.Q/l lectual and vocational interests, ^hile employment 
and job placehvent opportunities for youth promise to become an 
even more perplexing issufii in the years ahead. 

In Him, major barriers to school guidance can be broa 
classif^ied as being associated with three continuing cond:^tions: ^ 
(1) school f inancial^ shortJI^es ; (2) the lack of or insufficiency 
of w^^ys of organizing curjdBPuliim, staff, and. school services; 
and (3) the influence of government regulations and funding in 
the operation of urban sc*hool districts. 

r 

Tables XIV - XXII contain additional data collected in the 
national survey relative to other urgent issues or problems which 
exist. in the urban schools. They are issues and problems which 
respondents to the survey identified as most urgent in the^ 
respective school districts. The following is a list of the 
issues and problems they identified: 

the achool system * • ■ 

the choice of student evaluation devices 
urban youth - * 

urban teachers 
urban school administrators 
urban community 

urban school counseling duties .(what should be added 
and what Should be dropped) ,, 
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^ The lonq-standinq problem of funding -^shortages led the list 
of ba^'riers to the delivery of guidance and counseling servicesl 
in, the urban schools^ the absence of properly organized programs 

guidance and Counsel inq ranked thi rd , and administrative 
intorforence in the operation of services ranked a distant fourth-^ 

Staff shortage's were also cited^ as they were over .a decade 
cicjo in a national survey conducted by Campbell, et al, (1969). 

ii^ ^&.tudy-, s uq q e abed th^t-g-ui dance-aad-. aouasjeling^^^jexxij^es ...i 

urban America still,.4^quire greater numbers of counselors or, 
put another way, smaller student-counselor ratios. , A significant 
number of respondents held that counselors must have additional 
tilne and smaller groups of students before they can begin to' 
improve services to, students, staff, and parents^ 

Ranked fifth among the top twenty-five guidance barriers " ' 
was the need for improvem/ent in student follow-up and job place- 
ment endeavors. ' Over one in five of the respondents identified 
^J;^is deficiency as an area requiring considerable improvement and 
modification. 

The lack of staff communication skills was identified as a 
significant problem, ^^any respondents observed that an inter- 
change bf ideas, criticism, and discussion of mutual^ problems 
could markedly improve the performance of urban school staff.- 
They also held that counselor* could and should assfst in improving 
this condition by taking a more active part in the school commun- 
ication process. This, it was held, could bes^ be done by organiz- 
ing and conducting communication skills workshops and inservice ' 
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proqrams for fellow staff members . ^ (S^e^^mpiroving School 




Conununications , " The UrbAn Schoo;i8 of America Series, Barnes, 
197^.) 

Governmental restrictions and regulations such as those 
required by, federal and state government agencies as a condition 
to qualify for fundincj or to avoid some form of sanction have 
become imposing barriers to the counselor in the judgment of 
isome of the respondents. 

Ottner barriers cited included student turn-over, 
nonquidcince duties assigned to. counselor^, the shortage of jobs 
available to youth, increasing community apathy toward the work 
of the schools, and the lack of extended time allowances for 

c- 

counselors to continue their work during some part of the summer 



months . 



Certainly, the twenty-five barriers identified by the 
survey, taken as a whole, do indeed represent a most imposing^ 



obsjiacle to tKe efficient functioning of urban guidance and 



counseling programs* 



The reader may wish to examine each of the barriers in detail 



aa shown in Tabl^ XIV below.* 



I 



TABLE XIV 

i 

^ BARRIERS TO GUIDANCE AN^ C0UNS;ELING 
as' PFvRCKTVED by C«^NSBL0R ADMINISTRATORS ^ ^ 



BARRIER ASSIGNED VALUE-f 

1, ^ Lack of funds . This shortage was con- 66 

' sideroT a factor in termi^ of its impact'' 
on the condition of facilities, resource 
materials, and the staffing of adequate 
nun\bers of counselors • 

2, Lack of organized guidance programs. 26 
There is an immediate need to provide 

more systematic programs and operational 
delineation of the counselor's role ' ' ' 

and function in the school system. 

3, Administrative interference . More 2 3 
latitude was seen as needed to permit 
couns^lors^ to organize and operate their. 

, programs'"^! thout undue administrative 
interference. 



4 . Need. fog additional staff . Counselor- 21 
student ratios Kave continued to grow 

and supportive staff (clerical, para- 
P^of essionals) decreased in recent years: 

5. Improve student follow-up and placement 17 
serv ices . Many schools lack a systematic 
program of student follow-up and placement. 
Mpre leadership and direction was seen as 
nieeded. ^ 

6. Better communications/inservice^ ^ 17 
interchange o£ information i^nd continuing 
problems of staff morale require immediate 
attention and imaginative programs with 
counselors giving leadership to them. 

7. Poor teacher/counselor coordination . 14 
A tendency to compartmentali^ze staff 
functions has worked to create growing , 
isolation of staff and school counselors. 



\ 



* 1 = ^highest rank . -I V 



Q +RQunded to nearest whole number* 
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TABLE XIV (continued) / 



% 

lUVNK* ' BARRIER ASSIGNED VALUED 



8* Governmental restricti ons . Lf^ai sl^i-t 1 ^o 

^ action involving e'Hucation otten leaai^ 

to additional : paperwork for c^unselorSr 
I thus taking more and more time away from 

^ ' student-related activities. 

9. Low staff morale ♦ Stress ^ poor communi- 9 

* ^ cations^ student behavior^ fiscal problemB/ . 

school closings, ystaff reductionsr and 
the like are having a significant negative 
impact on staff morale^ 

10. Turi^-ov^r of students in school s 9 
Increai^ng student mobility both out of 
the system and within it continues to 
disrupt the continuity of school programs 
and the learning process • 

11. Noncounseling duties for counselors ♦ 9 
A wide range of nonguidahce duties 
continue to be assigned to counselors , 
resulting in redyced tiihe spent in working 
with students . 

12. Lack of employment opportunities for 7 
youth I Jobs continue to be scar'ce for 
youth r causing some students to drop 
out of school or become increasingly 
disenchanted with their school and 
community. * 

13. Low level of community involvement . 7 
The absence of a total community parti- 
cipation in the work of the schools has 
caused many problems to go unresolved 

or to further polarize the community. 

14 . Lack of extended txta^ beyond school year 7 
for; counselors" c^uynselors l^elieve that 
th^ir work" could b*e greatly Improved if 

they were granted Ia<3ditional time during 
the stimmer months •t^ plan, xcounsel wit^i 
certain students, and meet with parents* 
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TABLE XIV (continued) 

RANK* BARRI ER ^ ASSIGNED VALUE-f 

,15. ' Lack of sufficient governmental funding 5 
for scho ol gttidance and counseling 
serv^,ce s . Only a few states assist in 
«»/^ the? funding of guidance services in the ♦ 
public schools. It is held that this 
absence of governmental funding places 
guidance in a secondary position, 
especially during periods of fiscal 
shortages. 

16. co ntract limitations . Job satisf a,ction 5 
1 ^Jl*taXf-is_ a±gnifl.caiLt 1y_ jaf f e c^t ed ^ 

f""^ the limiting nature of some employment 

arrangements such as the lack of certain 
' fringe benefits. ^ 

17 . Shortage of some vocational education 5 
j grograms^ There is an expressed need ' 
for an expansion in high student demand 

areas for more course offerings in . • 

vocational education, such as atito 
mechanics, 

18. High student/counselor ratios . The ' -3 
student/counselor load has increased 
significantly over the past six years 

in many urban schools, making it 

more difficult for students to 

have one-to-one" access to their counselors. 

19. >-.^, Pending litigation . School desegregation 3- 

couKi; c^ses and other forms of action 
' • ^ tartren^^gainst the schools have reqqired 
additional staff, larger expenditures of 
money and school leadership time in 
• recent Years. 

20. ' Stctff cutback^ . Increasingly, urban 3 

teachers and other s^aff are being 

cut in the face of taxpayer revolt and , 

soaring inflation. 

21'.^ Poor student evaluation . A number of 3' .} 

urban school leaders reported dissatisfaction 
with student evaluation systems, or that 
no formal systematic way^f evaluating / 
students for program pi a9^ment exists in 
thei^ schools. 
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TABLE XIV* Ccontinued) 



BARRIER s ASSIGNED VALUE -h 

Poor student school at c^iidancv, . Stv.. . .\. ~ 
absenteeism, and class cutting were cited 
as being on the increase in a significant ^ 
number of urban schools. 

Inferior school facilities . Older school 2 
facilities are often repaired and/or 
remodeled when the need for new facilities 
is clearly indicated. 

Negative attitudes by students, staff , 2 
ana community toward vocational education . 
The attitude that vocational education is 
only for a certain segment of the school 
population continues to exist. 

Poorly trained counselors coming out 2 
of college programs ^ It was reported 
by some that recently trained counselors 
often lack the necessary skills to 
provide comprehensive services to urban 
youth. ^ 
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ScKool Sy3ten^Problem8/l88uafi ^ 

In examining the survey data , relative to those problems 
and issues facing each school system^ once again the lack of 



sufficient operating funds was ranked first — far ahead of all 
otheifs. Interestingly^ of the remaining problems ranking in 
the top ten^ eight of them are "people" problems — that is, 
concerns about certain kinds of behavior^ the lack of knowledge, 
or the effects of certain events that influence the actions of \ 
people ae^ed-a ted wi^h the school »y4iit«m* ^afjr development, 
programs were cited frequently as being in need of expansion and 
improvement. Teachers / administrators, and counselors must 

begin to sharpen their personal, social, and professional skills 

... 

through formal programs of inservice training. 

Declining student enrollment, the upgrading of administVa'tive 
leadership skills, and the need for improved school facilities w*^re 
also listed as being among the top five school system problems 
in many of America's urban schools • 

Other school system issues and problems fdentitied by 
respondents Included low staff morale, student deficiencies in 
basic skills, frequent student discipline prol^lems and absences. 



/ 



the assigning of nonguidaYi^ duties to counselors, and continuing 
problems ir^volving social integration of both studentri^ and staff. 

J^egrettably , the issues and problems reported in the survey 

J' 

tend to Validate the data cited earlier concerning the pre,sent 
state of Amerioii's urban schools. While one can trace the origin 
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of the tvronty-T f ive conditions lig'tld to a number of sources, 
there are no simplistic conclusions to reached about the 
causes of any of them. It is possible to say that some grow 
out. of fiho lack" of school funding. Otliers have resulted from 
Jfection taken by state or federal governmental bodies, and 
still others can be partially attributed to the manner in 
which school prbgrams and policies have been organized and 
conducted. (See Table XV for a complete listing o^ school 
system issued/concerns.) 

. V . 





TABLE XV 



SCHOOL- SYSTEM ISSUES/CONCERNS 



RANK* 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4 . 

5v 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 



PROBLEM 



ASSIGNED VALUE+ 



12^ 
13. 
14. 



. 1! 

G 



15. 
16.. 
17. 



18. 
19. 



School funding deficits 

Expansion of staff development programs- 
Declining, enrollment ' 
Improvement of administrative leadership 
Improving school facilities 
Low staff morale 

Lack of basic skills by students (3Rs) 

Poor student discipline and attendance 

Assigning nonguidance duties to 
counselors 



Intijigratipn of students and faculty 
(racial) 

Need to decentralize administrative 
control 

Governmental control of schools \ 

Staff reduct±ons/turn~over/incompetence 

Need for competency testing program for 
students • \ ■ 

Need for improved school programs 

Court-ordered desegregation 

Need for additional staff M:eaching) 

Student/parent apathy toward school 

Lack of established role and function 
for school counselors 



84 
T4 
27 
23 
17 
16 
16 
14 
13 




8 
8 
8 
8 
6 
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*1 = Ijighest rank . ' 

+ Rounded to nearest whole nuinber 
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TABLE XV (continued) 



RANK* 

20 . 
,21 . 

23 . 

24 . 

25 . 



PROBLEM 



1 •>■ I 



Need. for lower student/counselor ratios 

Shortage or nonexistence of elementary 
guidance and counseling programs 



ASSIGNED VALUED 
6 
3 



TncreasH in thre inc-idence^ of ^trjdent** -3 

dropping 6ut of school 

Poorly organized work-study and job- 3 
plac^meht programs • 

Inadequate systems for the identification 3 
of learning problemfe 

• - ^> 
Need for an increase in the numbers and 3 
kind of bilingual education programs 
offered 




i: 
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Evaluative Instruments Uaed by 
Urban School Counselors 



Urban schools, surprisingly , use a wide variety of 
sta'hdardized tests to measure student interests and aptitudes 
for \ocat ional education placeYnent* This is true in terms of 
both the nun\ber and J^Ands of tests used, ^he top five instruments 
identified as used n>ost frequently were as follows: , 

1 • The J<uder Prefer ence Rec o rd 

2. Th e General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) 

3. The Differential Aptitude Test (DAT) 

4. The Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB) 

5. Xrmed Se^ryices Vocational Aptitude Battery (ASVAB) ' 
Holland's Self-Directed Search was ranked next with 

approximately one in five school districts listing it as being 
used ijn their vocational education placement prograihs. 

Significantly, a similar number of respondents reported 
that their school district developed their own "local" tests 
for vocational education and career education placement • 

other tests ranked in the top ten responses were> ' 
Job-0 

Calil^ornda Occupational Preference Record 
Harrington/0 'Shea 

\ 

Other instruments reported in the survey are shown below • 
in Table XVI. 



ERIC . 
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TABLE XVI 

KVAI.llATTbN INSTRUMENTS USED IN ASSESSING ^TUDENT PLACEMENT 
IN URBAN SCHOOL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

■ • ^ . 

RANK* EVALUATIVE INSTRUMENT ASSIGNED VALUE+ 



1. Armed Services Vocational Aptitude 
Battery (ASVAB) 



3. 

4 . Job-O 



28 



2 . HoXl and • "s S^^^^ " 23 



Locally developed tests 23 

21 



ERIC 



5. California Occup^itionai Preference Record 19 

6. Harrinqton/O'Shea ^ ^ 

7. NCS - JDEAS ' ^ 

8. Career Maturity In^ex (Crites) ^ 10 

9. Maior/Minor Finder * '» 

10. PIES ^ * * . * 

11. SRA - STEA- (Science Research Associates) 4 
OTHERS (not ranked) 

MIQ 
NATB 

« 

Planning Career Goals . 
Work revaluation Centers (Singer) 
CAPS 

r 

Boy Scout Survey (Boy Scouts of America) 
Hall's Occupational Inventory 
National Educational Development Test (NED^P) 
Career Placement Inventory 

1 O ^ 

*1 » highest rank ^ ^"^^ 

+Rounded to nearest whole number 
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Urban Yo uth iBBUeB/ProbleiTis 

Aqain, the data collected in the survey tended to sub- 
stantia te i nformat iron found in the literature of the urban 
schools; that is, there is an alarming growth in the rate of 
student apathy toward ^chool. There are probler^s of student 
discipline and even evidence of violence against bot^h students 
and staff • School truancy figures continue to climb and 
the data additionally point to an increase in the number of 
problems occurring in the urban home. 

Urban students also appear to be experiencing problems in 
gaining geer acceptance and in unders.tanding who they are and 
what they want to do with their lives. At the same time, it 
was reported that conflict exists" betweeYi the races in an 
urban environment which has many conflicting values and 
standards to be sorted out by confused adolescentaV- Add to 
this the problem posed by school programming and the steady 
decline in urban guidance and counseling services in recent 
years, and it is ^giossible to gain a better understandin,g of 
some of the forces which are working to make schpolincf 
increasingly diffilcylt for our urban children and youth. 

Possibly the most alarming trend in the entire picture, of 
student life in the urban setting is the pervasive movement 
toward apathy and non- involvement with problems on the part pf 
some students, teachers, and parents. One may speculate about 
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other major issues or problems being directly related tc5 the 
lacl^ of aufficient dedication and commitment to improving urban 
education "by the 'people who are most directly involved in it. 
^N^hesfe^ata would suggest that an "I don't care anymore" attitude 
pervades the system. 

A complete listing of the surveyed issues and problems 
f ac ihg u r ba n S^6u tTi' Way bG examined In* * Tab le XVI i- — 



l2 ^ 
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TABLE XVTI . 






« 

MAJOR PROBLEMS OP URBAN YOUTH 

\ 




RANK* 


PROBLEM ^VSSIGNED VALUE+ 


1 . 


student apathy 


39 


2 . 


Student discipline/violence 


25 


3* 


Poor school attendance 


22 


4 


Ch i Id/pa rent relat ionshios 


1 7 


5. 


Peer acceptance/pressure 


14 


6. 


^ Identity problems 


11 


7. 


Racial relations 


11 


8 


Conflictino social standards i^yc>#^ot«=*d of 

youth . ^ ' 


V 


9. 


Lack of relevant curriculum 


6 


10. 


Shortage of guidance and counseling 
services and resources 


6 




Poor decision-making skills ?>y students 

* 


6 


12. 


Vandalism 


' 6 


13. 


Lack of parental concern 


6 


OTHERS 


(not ranked) 
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Child abuse at home 
Runaways 

Lack of respect for authority by students, 
Insufficient career information 
Insufficient job skills training^ 
Teenage ji^uicide \^ 
VDvercrowdedf schools 

*1 ■ higheert rank 

1 ^ i 

+Rounded to nearest whole number '^'^^ 
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TABLE XVII (continued) 

HANK* PROBLEM ' ASSIGNED VALUE4 

Student stress 
Teacher apathy 

Shortaqe of jobs for students 



7 




Major Problem a/Issuea of Urban Teachers 

Predictably, the survey data tended to. identify often- 
roport€»d teacher cohcerns in the top ten survey rankings. 
Teachers continue to be concerned about problems of student 
discipline and violence', student apathy toward the schools, 
poor organization of school programs r growing apathy by, parents 
and the community in general toward the schools^ and^ of course^ 
insufficient salary to permit teachers to keep pace with spiralin 
inflation. 

It is interesting to nqte that of the top five problems 
identified in the sutvey^ each was a problem imposed by extern^^Jt 
conditions (e.g.r by students^ administrators ^ or parents) rathet 
than a personal shortcoming of the teagher. 

Low teacher morale r student attendance ir problems of 
administrative support^ large teaching ^loads^ and a shortage 
of instructional materials were ranked sixth through tenth in 
the top ten problem areas of urban teachers. 

Twenty-two .additional problem areas have been identified 
in Table XVIII. They also show that urban teachers believe *Jiey 
are under growing personal and social pressure to right the 
wrongs of education. What they are saying here is perha^^K that 

the problems they face on a day-to--day bajiis make total commit-- 

' I ■ • 

ment to education virtually impossible ♦ 



TABLE XVIII 



MAJOR prod;,ems of urban teachers 



RANK 
I . 
2. 
I, 



9. 
10. 
11 . 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 



PROBLEM 

Student discipline 
Student apathy 

Poor organization of school programs 
Lack of pa^Gntal/community support 
Insufficient salary 
Low teacher morale 
Student attendance 

Support of staff by school administration 
Large teachij*^ loads 
Shortage of instructional resources 
Nonteaching duties 

Lack of basic skills by students • ; 

Lack of school supportive services 
School financial crises 

Dehumanization created by size of schools 



ASSIGNED VALUE -t- 
66. 
55 
45 
3 A 
34 
29 
26 
26 

24 ^ 
24 
21 
21 
16 
16 
13 



O THERS (not ranked) 
Busing 

Dec lining enrol Iment 
Governmental requirements ' 

Low socioeconomic home background 

-I 

*1 = highest ranking 
+Rounded to nearest whole number 
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TABLE XVIII (continued) 



RANK* PROBLEM 

Outside interference in schools ( intruders ) 
Special educat ion ma ins tr earning^ activities 



School closinqs • ^ 

Student competency testing 

Staff red\ictions 

Staff desegregation (racial) 

Little chance of advancement in job 

Inferior school facilities 

Lack of teachers' control over profession 

School desegregation 

Problems with older teachers 



Changing cultural values 



School violence 




/ 
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Urban School Administrator Issues/Problems 

School administrators also ranked school financial problems 
as their most pressing problem^ iollovod by teacher militancy 
(€}.g.^. unionism, strikes , salary negotiations), student apathy, 
student attendance, and declining school enrollment. Clearly 
the urban school administrator is under considerable pressure from 
an over-taxed community, disinterested or absent students, both 
outspoken and apathetic parents, teachers who take an adversary 
position in their dealings with school principals, and governmental 
restrictions and regulations which regularly create mounds of 
paperwork for the increasingly frustrated urbari school administrator* 
Added to these are such problems as staff reduction, the need 
for curriculum reform, low staff moi-ale, perceived Inadequate 
student evaluation, white flight, and school desegregation 
issues. If is little wonder that we have begun to sep increasing 
numbe-rs of school administrators obtaining early disability 
retirements from the profession or seeking other employment in 
smaller suburban or rural school districts. (Ohio's Schools, 
/ 1977) For a*--complete listing of administrator issues and pro-- 
blems, see Table XIX. 

V # * ^ 
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TABtE XIX . 

MAJOR PROBLEMS OF URBAN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 



RANK* PROBLEM ASSIGNED VALUE- f 

!• Budget restrictions ^ 68 

2 . Negotiations/unidnism/str ikes 25 

3. Student apathy 24 

4. Student attendance problems 22 

r 

5. Declining school enrollment 22 

6. Government mandated programs , 20 
?• Discipline problems 20 

8, Apathy of staf f 18 

9. Apathy of parents 1>7 

10. Staf^ reductions/unemployment * • 17 

11. schools • neted to be reorganized ^14 

12. Lack of imaginative pi*ogram8 to 14 ^ 
increajse student interest 

13. Low staff morale * 12 * 

14. Inadequate student evaluation 10 



OTHERS (not ranked) 
White flight 
School dese|gregatlori 
Tax rebellion 
Inner-city deterioration 

*1 = highest rank ^ ' 

•f Rounded to nearest Whole number 
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TABLE XIX (continued)^ 



4. 



IIANK 



PROBLEM 



ASSIGNED VALUE+ 



Tt^acher absenteeism 



Changing student personal/social values 
Excessive administrative paperwork 
Increasing schcx^l dropouts 
Low test scores 

Promotion policies for administrators 
Busing ' 
Disruptive students 
Inflation (rising costs) 
Teen vandalism (school and conunurtity) 
Time management/scJhool coironunications 
Shortage of administrative staff 
Increased demand front some parents 
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Major Urban Communitey Issues/Problems 

Issues and problems of the urban community itself tended 
to center around finance, school ccjjjmunications , staff morale, 
inflation, and lack of confidence in school and comntunity 
leaders. Of all the groups surveyed, this group identified the 

I 

greatest range of problems, forty-five in all. 

Eight problems were identified with m/re frequency than 
any of the others. They were incongruent with those problems 
identified by teachers and school administrators. The community 
voiced concern over rising property taxes, school safety 
(student violence) , the unemployability of youth And their job 
placement after graduation, poor information-sharing with the * 
public, and growth in the number of school closings (i.e., 
buildings within a given school system) . 

Truly, the range of issues and problems mirrors the social 
and political plight of our urban centers in general and our urban 
schools in particular. (See Tabl^Jj:x.) 
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TABLE XX \ 
t» MAJOR PROBLEMS OF THE URBAN COMMUNITY 

RANK * PROBLEM - ASSIGNED VALUE4 ^^ 

1. Lack of money/tax revolt 36 

2. Property tax ^^ 25 

3. School safety { violence, vandalism) 20^ 

4. Student unemployment and job placement 18 
after graduation 

5. Differences between governmental 'units 16 

6. Poor public relations by schools 14 

?• School closings 14 

8* ' Growth in welfatcf recipients 11 

9. Students not learning basic skills 9 

10 • Lack of communit^j^-nvdlvement in . 9 

the work of the .schools 

11 • - Transportation/ pollution problems 9 
in big cities 

^ 12. Loss of industry 7 

13* Shortage of recreational facilities 7 
and programs for youth 

14. White flight from cities 7 

15. Inner-ctty problems (urban- blight , etc.) 7 

16. Lack of discipline in schools 7 
OTHERS (not ranked) 

Busing 

v*^ Teacher attitudes and expectations 

» ' * '* 

*1 * highest rank \ ^ 



+Rounded to nearest whple number jfy 



(J 
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TABLE XX (continued) 



Racial tension and student unrest 



ASSIGNED VALUE+ 



if 



Drop-out rate 
Doclininq enrollment 
Rodistrictinq 

Facil,ities for the elderly 
Urbart rehabilitation 

Lack of student employment opportunities in urban areas 
Need for bilingual education 
-^Inflation of real estate values in the cities 
Racial discrimination 
Increasing crime rate 

Limited curricular offerings in schools 

Poor teacher and school administrator performance 

Inflation 

Property appraisal 

4 

St"u>ient rights vs. parent control 
Negative HUluences of political advocacy groups 
Dis^pointment with elected officials ' 
I^oss of revenue (federal/state) 
Energy crisis ' 
Loss of tax base (local) 
Over-popuTation (community) 
Community resources (insufficient) 
Adult and community education (need for) 
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TABLE XX (continued) 
RANK^ PROBLEM ASS(;;[GNED VALUE 4> 

Dru(78, alcoholism (abuse) 

State and federal regulations imposed on sch\oolB 
Overburdened services (police, fire, social services) 
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Modifica tion of Sch oo 1 Counselors' |^tie8 

9 ■ 

In survey incj major urj^an schoo^ guidance and counseling 
atlminis t rators , the following question was asked, "What do you 
boliovo should bo ^ ded to or dropped from the school counselor's 

duties?" 

An analysis of the responses proved to be most' interesting. 

In terms of those duties which were seen as important counselor- 

role additions^ respondents tended to recommend duties which are 

> 

qroup activity related.. For example^ it was held that such 
activities as ^oup guida^nce and counseling ^ career guidance 
periods in the classroom^ the organizlition of pupil personnel, 
teams ^ and staff development and human relations should be given 
added emphasis and leadership by the counseling staff. An 
increase in coordinating work with staff and parents also ranked 
in the top ten priorities of urban school guidance and counseling' 
administrators . 

Those duties which were seen as in need of being dropped 
from the counselors' regular assignments included clerical/ 
adminisjtrative functions^ student , class scheduling^ recordkeeping r 
hall monitoring^ and the etdministration, o^ discipline. In shorty, 
those dpties of a clerical^ judgmental^ br administrative nature 
were deemed to be damaging to the guidance program. 

It is clear that the assigning of these duties to counselor» 
does indeed reduce significantly the time counselors may spencj 
working with students in guidance and counseling pursuits. The 
^ . - 124 - • ^ 
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assiqninq of counselors to. "nonquidance" duties has been a 
conunon practice in many of our urt>an schools in the past; and 
recent events could very well lead to an escalation in this 
practice if school financial problems^^ facility closings^ staff 

reductions^ etc., conti/iue at their present rates in the urban 

> 

centers . 

School planners, int^luding guidance^ administrators and 

•r 

the school counselors themselves, will be hard-pressed in the 
fature to present valid eviderlfee of the effectiveness of their 
prpgrams of guidance and counseling. Emphasis may very possibly 
be placed on program evaluation, evidence of student success 
following counseling, and other such "measurable" services. 
Systematic program organization will be valued and even d<nnanded 
over the simple oral descriptions of program effectrlveness of 
the past. 

In short, guidance and counseling serviqes in the urban 
schools will, in all probability, be carefully evaluated and 
scrutinized and forced to prove that they are indeed worth 
maintaining and/or expanding in a tightened school economy. 
See Tables XXI and XXII for a complete listing^f guidance and 
counseling role modifications.) . 
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TABLE XX T 



MODTFTCATTON OF COUNSELOR ROLE (ADDITIONS/) 



RANK* 


ADD/STRENOHGN DUTIES 


ASSIGNED 

1 


1. 

■ 2. 


' Group quidance and counselinq 
Career guidance 


56 

30 


3. 


Individual counseling (special needs) 


30 




More direct contact with staff 


23 


5. 


More involvement with parents 
> 


23 


6. 


Direct control of rol'fe and function in 
school 


18 


7. 


Involvement in CjUrriculum change j 


11 


8 . 


Pupil personnel teams 


11 


9. 

< 


Staff development and human relations 
activities 


11 


10. 


Specialized set^ices in career education 


11 



OTHERS (not ranked) . 

More direct contact with students 

Extended time beyond school year 

More invol vemen t wi th communi ty 

More involvement with community agencies 

Specialized services in decision making 

Specialized services in teenage parenting 

Specialized services in survival skills 

Attendance dut,ies/problems I 

Testing anc^ test interpretation 



I 
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+1 highest rank 

+Rounded to nearest whole number 
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TABLE XXI (continued) 



J 



RANK* ADB/STRKNC^THEN DUTI^ 
More service to "nArmal students" 
More emphasis qjp disciplinary cases 
More contact w/th vocational teachers 
More interaction with business and industry 
1 mprove counselor/student ratio 

Peer counseling leadership role ^ 

Drop-out counsevLing/exit counseling 

/additional support staffs 

Use of computers 

Co liege- school interaction 

Screen counselors before hiring (improve practice of) 
Evaluation of guidance program (formal) 
Placement and follow-up services 
Professional development 
Improvement of counselor education 

Increase supportive services (e.g., psychological) 
Research, activities 



ASSIGNED VALUE+ 
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TABLK XX n 



MODIFICATION OF COUNSELOR ROLF (DROP) 

llAUK^ , DROP PUT I KS ASS IGNED VALUED- 

I. Clerical/administrative duties 7^ 

Student class scheduling 37 

K Recordkeeping 34 

4. Hall TTionitorinq 20 

. Administering discipline t2 

6. Substituting for teachers when absent 12 

7. Lunchroom monitoring 8 

8. Processing transfer students 8 

9 . Handling special "adjustment" cases 8 

ilO. Quasi-administrative responsibilities 5 
THERS (not ranked) 
Control by building principal 
Collecting student fees 



Wi tness ing punishment 
Emphasis on college counseling 
Emphasis on personal adjustment counsel i 
Health duties 

Adherence to regular school day schedule 
Redefine role and function of counselors 
Attendance hearings 

*1 = highest rank 

i 

+Rounded to nearest whole number 
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Sununary of Problems and Isauea 

It is interestinq that the data collected in this survey 
relative to thd major problems of public sclioola Cwinpara most 
favoiably with studies performed by the National Center for 
I'lducation Statistics ovef the past ten years. (See Appendix D.) 

The qeneral public continues to voice considerat^e concern 
over a perceived lack of discipline in the urban school. Pro- 
blems of school integration, segregation, and busing prevail. 
Lack of financial support and declining, teacher competence 
are epidemic. Congruency between the studies was also observed 
in the identification of such problems as poor curriculum, the 
use of drugs, parent and student apathy, lack of proper 
facilities, the growth of crime and violence in the schools, 
and the inappropr iateness of school board policies. 

Simil^rrly, teachers and public school administrators 
listed many of the same problems and issues in their responses 
to the National Center ' s survey. 

Without question, public school educators, students, and 
parents will continue to labor under the pressures of discontent, 
apathy, and a general public which knows what it doesn't like 
about education but rarely can reach concensus on what it doe6 
like or want. The need for increased public participation in 
educational decision making and planning is critical if these 
divergent criticisms are ever to be directed into positive 
school policy changes and Other substantive actions. These 
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.u-t.onH, .-.Ik™,. Ml, nmst b.- rosponsive to this growinq public 
concrn .Hul tako into consideration the quality of pygrams 
ami airoctlon in which urban education will travel in the decade 
ol the '80s. 

■ri.o Stat c oL^J!£..M?-°Oi'-gssiJgyi'?»"°«' xgiBsayjg 

career Counselimi S^iippor^t_Sy_3 terns ^ 

,t was apparent from tho data collected in the survey that 
thore'arc some maior concern=r«i«Uch need careful examination in 
our urban v.roer guidance and .counsel ing centers, while some 
conditions 'reflect positive growth and hope for the future. 

■ The data reported below 'were collected during the winter 
of 1979 and- are statistically representative of the more than 
one hundred major urban schools identified earlier in Chapter 2. 
This is reflected in the relatively even spread of geographical 
regions and size of school districts responding to the survey 
as reported earlier, also in Chapter 2. 

Questions wore posed in the survey to ascertain the 
strength of existing career support systems in tW&j urban 
schools. It3^ determined that five essential 4lUents should 
L preseht in any school counseling program at th*^ support level. 
There should be adequate staff, both professional and clerical; 
' ample budget to carry out the guidance and counseling program 
goals; functional facilities which would permit a wide range o£ 
guidance'and counseling activities with both individuals and 
groups of students, and finally, each school should have an 
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oxplicity stated role and function for its school counseling 
staff to follow in delivering services to youth, 

Coqn seling s taff strength s In terms of the adequacy of 
professional staffs it was reported that 58,8 percent of the 
schools did have adequate numbers of school counselors; however ^ 
a significant number — 41.2 percent or twenty-eight of the surveyed 
schools — responded that their level of staffing was marginal to 
inadequate. Extrapolating these data to the largest population 
of urban schools^ one must say that a condition of unddrstaf f ing 
in four of ten urban schools is clearly a condition which places 
nearly five million students in school settings which have 
marginal to insuf f icient numbers of prof essionally trained school 
counselors. 

Cl erical staff strength . An equally disturbing finding 
related to staffing levels for school counseling showed that 
three out of four urban school counseling programs had marginal 
to inadequate clerical support personnel. Seventy-five percent 
of the respondents said that their schools had less than adequate 
assistance in this vital support area. One may speculate on 
the extent to which this shortage of personnel impinges on the 
counselor's time and energy, remembering that "excessive paper- 
work" was listed as a major problem by a significant number of 
counselors • 

Guidance and community budgets . In like manner, the 
survey data indicated that over half of the respondehts reported 
only marginal to inadequate biidaets for operating their schooT 



i 



guidance and counseling programs (54;4 percent), leading one to 
conclude that a sizable majority of urban students have little 
,orno access to current career and guidance related literature, 
computer-'aSBisted guidance information, and other such resource 
^ in format ion i S imilar Iry , school counselors in growing numbers 

art' finding it increasingly difficult to participate in regional 
and national professional growth conferences due to the shortage 
of program funds which ip previous years had been allocated for 
such experience. 

Guid ance f acil ities. A majority of the respondents reported 
that the guidance and counseling facilities in their schools were 
adequate (52.9 percent), while nearly two in five characterized 
their facilities as marginal (35.3 percent), and nearly one in 
ten held them to be inadequate (7.4 percent). Clearly, just as- 
in the examination of staff and budget, the d'ondition of physical 
surroundings and the quality of space hvail^ble for counselor 
use was at a most unacceptable level of simply marginal or 
inadequate in over two out of every five urban schools. This 
investigation finds these data most disturbing, since the abservce 
of these elemental services, operating funds, and facilities can 
post substantial barriers to even the most gifted and ingenious 
of counselors. 

Counselor role and function . Finally, in the examination 
of career counseling support systems, it was found that the 
existence of explicit cpunselor role and function guidelines wa^' 
more the rule than the exception in urban school counseling # 
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, picDcjramB. Counselor administrators, in 56 percent of the 

re9{X)ndinq schools, indicated that adequate written statements 
of counselor role and function were in effect in their schools 
and of these, 80 percent had the approval and support of the 
school distri-ets' top leadership. This, however, also me^ins 
that a siqnificant number of urban counselors ate operating their 
programs under written policies which are considered to be 
evther marginally effectives or totally ihadequate. Again, as 
with the other elements of the counselor support system, a 
regrettably high level of niarginality and/or inadequacy exists 
in terms of the existence of written policy for counselor involve 
ment and level of responsibility in the school. 

. Another highly significant finding related to counselor role 
and function was the answer to the question, "If your schools 
have a written role and function statement for counselors which 
has been approved by the superintendent , do you find it to be 

p3Sf fective?" " ' 

Nearly 30 percent (29.4 percent) of the respondents reported 
that even those statements having top administrative approval 
wer^ marginal to inadequate. This condition is indeed most ^ 

alarming.^ It suggests that fewer than 40 pei^cent of all urban 7 

/ 

school guidance and -counseling programs have approved, system^'tic 

\ / 

programs for directing the delivery of services to our youth/ 
This absence of opQ^rational program goals and of individually 
functional guidance and counseling roles may indeed partially 
explain why* there is a tendency for counselors to be thrust, 
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into many "nonquidance" activities. This also may, in part, 
-Joxplain t\t^ rapid expansion of counselor activity to a host Qf 
poriphoral administrative and rocordkeepinq duties in rt^cen^ 
years. 

Simimajr^ 

Certainly., the data reported in the five support system 
areas above describe serious barriers to a significant number 
of urban school guidance and counseling programs. It should be 
apparent that any gchool program or service which lacks sufficient 
supportive services, m^aterials, and facilities will, by necessity, 
demonstrate this lack of support through a resultant delivery of 
marginal to inadequate services to our youth and others. 

Vocational Education Program Placement 
and Related Career Counseling Information 
' in the Urban Schools 

( 

Vorati onal Educatioa Participation 

Student participation in vocational education programs in 
urban school settings has shown marked increase over the past 
« five, years. Survey data indicated that student involvement in 
vocational education programming^ in the responding school 
di%tri/cts ranged from 250 students in the smallest school district 
to %er. 85,000 in the largest one. The mean level of participation 
for sixty schools responding to the survey was 10,924 stu- 

dents. -tPhe breakdown of male-female program participation, 
without regard to types of vocational program, showed that male 
and female participation was evenly distributed with 51.04 percent 
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malo participation and 48.96 female enrollment levels in urban 
vocat ional education. 

^'i^^A^^*^ tion P rocedure^ 
% 

In terms of the extent to which formal evaluation programs 
have been established to measure student interest^ aptitude^ 
and other related indicators for use in vocational education 
(>roqram placemertt^ it is evident that this most impoi?tant involve- 
ment is in need of closer scrutiny and study. Of sixty reporting 
school districts^ over half (52.9 percent) responded that no 
tormal^ systematic evaluation process has been established for 
<icquirinq quantitative information about student interests^ 
aptitudes^ and the like^ In factv less than four school districts 
in tQn reported the existence of any kind of formal evaluative 

[Mocess (35,3 percent). This leads one to conclude that a con- 

«. 

sidei^able amount of student placement in vocational education 
prQ|jrrkms is being done without the 1?>enefit of this valuable^ - 
da^f-based source. 

C a r eerj^ Co unseling Supplies 

Another good indejc of a career counseling program' s 
relative potential for assisting students is the degree to which 
career guidance and^^ounseling resources are available to school 
counselors.^ In responding t;o the statement regarding the re- 
j^ources and materials which are presently available to school 
counselors for use in the career guidance and counseling programs 
in ^their school system^ the following responses were given: 



PUmtiful and reqularly updated (33.8 percent) 
Ade(]uate but in need ftf updatinc] (41.2 pdrcent) 
. The total responsibility of each school (10.3 percent!^/_ 

rnadequate (13.2 percent) 
(^nce aqain, the data poj^nts to another condition within 
LhtK.t^^^reor counsoliny process which undoubtedly reflects a lack 
of sufficient support and leads to serious weaknesses in the 
day-to-day effectiveness of school guidance and counseling 
practices in this case^ the sharing and interpretation of current 
Cc'ireor and job placement information with students. Nearly 65 
perccMit of the respondents maintained that the availability of 
career resources in the urban schools is somewhat less than 
adequate. Clearly^ this condition, as others noted Earlier, is 
closely related to growing shortages of operating monies in the 
urban schools , but one must also question whether this condition 
will be corrected once funding crises are no longer a problem. 
The question becomes , "Have urban school administrators given 
appropriate attention and support to career guidance and counsel- 
ing programs in the past?" And, "Do present fiscal problems, 
in and of themselves, sufficiently explain the apparent low 
levels of guidance and counseling program support from the top 
which now exists in mdny of our secondary schdf^ls?." 

y 

Guidance Softwar e Supplies ^ 

A condition which ranks even lower than career resource 
support in our schools was further detailed in the data pertaining 
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to othor Hchool quidance and c^ounsblinq program needs. It was 
clt^torininod that, the presence of sufficient quantities of soft- 
wai o Muppl wore judqe(;l to be Inadequate in six out of ten 
>;utveyed schools (61.8 percent); while more durable and non- 
<^xt>iM\ilah le hardware supplies, such as typewriters, telephones, 
tM[)e rt,H:orders, etc., were held to be in adequate to optimal 
supply (9j^-3 percent). 

()bviouslf, counselors are saying that their most pressing 

/ 

(•onc^otn in terms of equipment needs is for current resource 

n\atrt ials which can be updated on a regular basis , such as 

career films, iob briefs, government publications, testing devices, 

and the like. 

(^ounsej^o r Support Systems ^ 

To what extent is guidance and Counseling supported in yrban 
schools in terms of supportive measures taken by the schools' 
leadership? Data pertaining to counselor inservice training, 
counseling staff strength, and other such factors are examined 
below. 

It is evident, based on the responses of the counselor 
administrators , that a majority o^f the urban school counselors 
represented in the survey have access to we],l--planned and 
regular inservice education opportunitie^^/^t^3^ .percent) , but 
a significant number- — three in ten — meet only "when the need 
exists" or not at all (32.3 percent). It is eviident 
that for some urban school counseloirs, few opportunities 
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oro nrostMU to moot ro(7ularlv for burposes of 
profosHionnl qrowth. One may speculate that in these cases, 
thoto nuiy bo a school-wide policy which prohibits participation 
in mootinqs clurinq tho school day or that counselors have such a 
larqo number oV noncjuidance duties that tf^r presence in the 
school buildinq at all times is required. Whatever the facts 
mny there is most assuredly a case to be made ^r extending 

moro opportuni^es to counselors for personal and professional 
qrowth- oxporiencps in those sqhool systems so affected. 

Counselor-S'tudent R atios 

Reqardinq levels of full-time counselor staffing, the data 
reveal that counselor-student ratios in most urban school districts 
responding to the survey were at or near a four-hundred to one 
ratio (400:1) with the mean ratio for all sixty-eight districts 
falling at three-hundred seventy-eight to one (378:1). While 
less than half of the schools reported, that some »tate aid was 
available for guidance and counseling services (45.6 percent), 
only three in ten school districts indicated that a specific, 
student/counselor ratio was l^ianda ted by their state government 
(32.4 percent^. . It is also interesting to note that of tho^e 
school- systems where a particular ratio is mandated t>y the state, 
over 90 percent of those schools reported they were in compliance 
with the state regulation (91.2 perceftt) . An important observation 
to be made here is the fact that a relatively large number of 
schools are not compelled to meet a given state standard in 
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staff iiu} sch()ol quidance and counselinq staff (e.g., 54.4 per- 

mU ol t ho rospondinq school syste^ns). They are, in point of 

i 

tcu:(, on their owh to decide the nuhrhers of school <^r - lelors 
t lu^y wish to staff in each of their schools. 

In short, the data reveal that while school staffing levels 
jppoa! to bo within accepted ratios as reported in the survey, 
.5tt<Uo financial support for this critical school service is not 
^>vailable to over fo.ur in ten of the schbol systems responding 
to the survey (42.6 percent). Shortages of career guidance 
and counseling software supplies present a formidable barrier to 
the nuccossful delivery of this service, and an alarmingly high 
f\umber of counselors do not have the opportunity to participate 
j-n a rG()uiarly scheduled program of professional development " 
t^xper iencos . ^ ' • 

Counselo r Extended Service 

One promising trend which has apparently come about because 
of increased demand for counseling services is the trend toward 
eictended cout^selor services. Over half of th^ surveyed school 
systems have made allowances for such extended counselor service, 
usually during the summer months (55.9 percent). Extended service 
is typically scheduled to provide counselors the opportunity for 
program planning and evaluation activities as well as time to 
work with certain students in the less demandifig atitilephere of 
the summer school program. ^ ^ \ . 

Anothet encouraging trend is in the area of counselor 
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MfUH'lal i/.at ion in sorvicinq the vocational education needs of 
HtiidfMit.s. Nearly half of the surveyed schools provide specially 
trained "vocational counselors" for s-tudente in their districts 
(49.4 percent). School staffi'nq levels rantje from twA vocational 
counselors in a relatively small school district tio dixty-Ohe; > 
vocational counselors in the larqest district resp<)ndinq . tb the'' 
s u r voy . _ ' 
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School System Data ' - 
* ' .. .' 

A number of Key questions Were posed in the survey to 

identify certain school district demographic and organizational 

data in order to obtain a clearer understanding of Certain 

conditions in our urban schools. These questions include the 

following concerns: 

: Vocational education program organization 

Racial characteristics 

'\ Administrative decision makers 

Teachers with counseling certification 

Job placement programs 

Evaluation instruments used city-wide 

Graduate follow-up activities 

Student drop-out rates 

Major student problems 

A, summary of %he data obtained from this examination is 

detailed below. 
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I 

Voo a t i^o n a 1 Kd ucation j'rogram Ot (janl z ation 

Tho qenoral orqani'za t ion and proqramminq of vocational 
ociuration proqrams in the urban schools are predominantly de- 
roMt t a I i /.oci; that is, proqrai^s have been established in each of 
ihv iioninr hiqh schools of the school districts (86.6 percent) 
wither ihan beinq housed in a few centralized vocational centers. 
Tiie emphasis still remains on establishing certain common pro- 

am^; in all schools with other "specialized" courses in s(elected 
st-hools. There is, however, a discernable trend in some states, 
such as (Uiio, toward the concept of regional skill centers which 
contain a wide, range of vocational education training experiences. 
Some cities have located these centers in geographical sectors 
which facilitate student access to them. Highly imaginative 
arrangements have been made to provide transportation, system- 
wide course scheduling, student selection formats, and other 
logistical matters. But the fact still remains that nearly nine 
out of ten school systems surveyed still prefer the decentralized 
organizational approach to programming urban vocational education 

4 

offerings. 

Racial Characteristics 

— — .-.^ — — — ■ — — — .. — — - — — - ■ — — — • ^ ^ 

The racial composition of the sixty-eight schools responding 
to the survey expressed in composite mean figures^for each category 

« ■ 

was as follows: 

White - 57.55 percent 

Black - 29.38 percent 

Hispanic ~ 9.19 percent 
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Oriontal - 1/58 percent 

Nativo American - ^59 percent 

()th(^r - 1.6 7 percent 
Those domoqraf>hic fi(uires closely correspond to national 
v\V(M'ac|(^s for o<^ch racial qroup and further document the represent 
ativo nature of the survey sample* • 

Ac[m in i s t^r a^t sio n Makers 

The number of top level administrative decision makers, 
the superintendent and his immediate advisors, varied from one 
school district to another dependinq upon the student population 
levels for a qiven school district • The nuitiber of top school 
officials ranged from two in the smallest school system in the 
sample to twenty- three in the largest. The mean number of 
officials for the entire sample was eight* These data have 
cjeneral significance since they tend to confirm that,, the locus 
of loadetship authority in major school systems tends to remain 
central with only the number of officials involved in the 
decision-making process varying on the basis of system size* 
There were no examples of a building-level administrator being 
included in the list of top-level administrators in any of the 
responding school districts* 

Tea c he r s^ wit h ^ Guidance and Counseling Credentials 

There is a growing ttend for teachers to return to college 
for graduate training in school guidance and counseling. After 
having done so, they frequently experience difficulty in finding 
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n counsel imj position in an urban school. Survey data indicated 
that a considerable number of teachers have qualified and received 
state certification. The number of teacher/counselor personnel 
ramjed from one to 401 in the su,rveY sample. ClearlV, a growing 
number of teachers have completed > school counselor training and 
presently constitute a rather impressive "counseling pool," 
a« it were, in many of our/urban schools. While this training 
hof)efully has assisted the affected teachers in their classroom 
xperiences with student behavior problems, understanding the uses 
f tests, and other related guidance and counseling skills, the 
lecent expansion of this number of "noncounseling" counselors 
is most probably attributable^ to the previously discussed urbaii 
problems of declining enrollment, school closings, and a 
tightening school bud<?et. 

Job jj^ cetnen t P r o g rams 

Fewer than four in ten school systems reported the existence 
of a centralized job placement center in their district (35.3 
percent), but another 12 percent indicated that plans we^ u;ider 
way to establish such a center in the future. This growth in 
the concept of centralized placement services appears to be a 
service which shows signs of expanding even further in coming 
years in our urban schools since 60 percent of the respondents 
observed that there is a growing need for such a center in "their 
school system. 
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Evaluation Inatrumenta Used on a City-wide Basis 

In addition to those testing instruments identified in 
Table XVI, rospondents also identified five tests" used frequently 
i.n {)tepare vocational intt^fest and aptitude profiles when 
iclontifying and placing students in vocational education programs 
Thoy were the General Aptitude Test Battery (57.4 percent), the 
Differential Aptitude Test (50 percent), the Strong Vocational 
[ntorest Blank (38.2 percent), the Kuder Preference Record (60.3 
[>ort^ont) , and the Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (33.8 percent). 

Considering the number and kind of tests used in our urban 
schools, one would assume that the appraisal of factors for 
selection and placement of students in vocational programs would 
be clearly established in most of the urban schools, but 56 per- 
cent of the respondents stated that the testing of student 
interests and aptitudes for vocational education placement was 
"not sufficiently or:ganized to validly identify student skills 

■s. 

and interests." 

Much work^ it appears ^ needs to be done -3tn the area of 
student evaluation and program placement in order to assure more 
appropriate student program choices in the future. 

Graduate Foll ow-up Studies 

The urban schools ^ as a groupr scored well iVx the area of \ 
graduate follow-up activities* The data revealed that two-thirds 
of the survey group have active graduate follow-up programs i-n 
place. Half of the schools reported that these programs are 



tn)nduct«d by'tho individuhl schools and Khe other half reported 
that they are performed by some department of the central office. 
Over throe in ten of the respondents indicated that their schools 
performed no follow-up studies at all. 

ni_op- out Hates 

Stuvlent drop-out rates were recorded for a representative 
Hamplin(i of the respondents. These d^ita show rates ranging from 
I percent to 35 percent with a mean drop-out figure for the 
surveyed schools being 6.6 percent, a considercfcle r«duG,t'i(^,l^J 
when compared with the student drop-out rates of the late J.^^ 
an<i early '70s. 
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Maio r Student Problems 

Six commonly reported student problem areas were listed in 
the survey for possible identification by the respondents as major 
system-wide problems. They are: school failure (76.5 percent), 
school truancy (73.5 percent), drug abuse (63.2 percent), student 
employment (inability to find full or part time work) (60.3 per- 
cent), teenage pregnancy (45.9 percent) and teenage alcoholism 
(38.2 percent) . 

Please note here that each percentage figure indicates the 
percent of respondents who have checked a given factor as being 
a major problem in their school system — not the number of students 
in the sampled schools experiencing these probleras. Still, these 
figures, considered with those shown earlier in Tables XIV and 
XVtll, serve as a rough barometer of the major barriers which 
lie in the path of teachers, parents, and most especially, urban 
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youth as they proceed through their cri-lically important 
'secondary school years. 

• • 

S ummary ^ 

This chaptcf has discussed the current state of the art of 
our lirban schools. Major issues arid problems which were identified 
in -the national survey were presented in order of the frequency 
in which thoy were reported by responding school administrators. 

The data validate the existence of many f^roblems, both in 

the urban communities themselves and in the manner in which school 
guidance and counseling services are presently organized, funded, 
staffed/ and conducted. 

An analysis of these data and considered recommendations 
improving the delivery of career guidance and counseling services 
in the urban schools are the s.ubjects of the concluding chapter 
of this investigation. 




CHAPTER 7 



liUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND FUTURE PROJECTIONS 



Today's counselor must have the background and skills to 
communjcate with business, labor, and induatrial management 
in a meaningful manner, and in a like manrter relate to the 
students the' opportunities available to them in the community, 
tho skills ^required, and the related school work required. 
The counselor should be available to students of the 
community wtio have dropped out of school and require career 
and/or on-the-job guidance. The school has a responsibility 
to assist and guide each young person within the school 
district, until he/she graduates or reaches the age of eltfhteeii 
yoars. (Fallstrom, 1977)^ 



Summary 

I 

\ 

Strong messages are being sent to educators from all sectors 
of the urban community. Certainly, ^he central message of this 
investigation is that urban education can no longer operate in a 
traditional, isolated, self-regulating, and bureaucratic way. 

In large part, this insulation from the community it is to 

t 

serve has accounted for much of^'tf^e trouble that has beset big- 
city education in the last decade. The issues and problems facing 
urban educators have been painfully detailed in this paper; or, 
possibly more^ to the point, issues and problems which urban 
educators have chosen tol. ignore or treat as passing stages in 
the educational growth cycle. Certainly, urban citizens cannot 
be accused of failing to adequately articulate their displeasures' 
and grievances in terms of what they found wrong or wished to be ^^i,^ 
right with the^ educational institutions. The decade of the • 

^. 
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' 70s was replete with voluminous educational needs assessment 
efforts performed joint ly by school officials and community 
participants, with the end result being the clear clelineation 
of those issues ancjjconcerns which the community believed 
desorvecj^, at tention and resolution. 

Sadly, many of these problems still are with us and will 
continue to be until they are confronted, "^nd ameliorated. 

" Conunon Prob 1 ems 

Urban schools have much in commoti , including many^ of Vhe 
following kinds of problems 

. Urban schools are large and often impersonal. 
Students and staff can "get lost" in them if 
appropriate steps are not taken to facilitate 
• and encourage various forms of communication 
and problem resolution. 

. Urban schools are operating with less than 
adequate fijnancial support. Inflation, mis- 
management, declining enrollment, governmental 
regulations, and loss of public confidence 
have drained critically needed money away from 
school treasuries. CutDacks , school clos«ings, 
staff lay-offs, and shortages' of educational^-j^ 
materials are fast becoming commonly used 
descriptors in discussions of urban school ^' 
performance. 

. Student and ^Jarent apathy toward education appears 
to be "growing in many areas of the nation. 

\ Truancy and class cutting are on,»the increase in 
many second^^ljj^ schools . 

. Crime, vandalism, and stealing are major problems 
yliu mariy of our urban schools . 

« 

g. Some forms ^f drugs, Such as marijuana and alcohol ^ 
are. being used in increasing quantities by greater 
numbers of students^ 
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Present curricular offerinqs are inappropriate and in 
need of evaluation and change. 

Teachers and school administrators in greater 
numbers are leaving the protc-ssion in disQUs 
over the mounting pressures and the unresolved 
problems which pervade urban education — problems 
such as student attitudes ^ teaching load, extra 
responsibilities, lack of cooperation of other 
sta f f members , poor salary, and the lack of 
* adequate materials, resources , and school 
facilities • 

In short, if urban educators wish to commiserate with one 
another, they have much to discuss* ^ 



Career Guidance and Counseling 

Similarly, urban career guidance and counseling services 

are faced^with mounting problems and, just as in the case of 

urban education at :^rge, the problems confronting school guidance 

and counseling have been with us for some time* The survey 

identified many of the same barriers to quality guidance and 

counseling services that the National Advisory Council for 

Vocational Education found nearly nine years ago. These barriers 

include — * ^ 

Nonguidance assignments; 

• Shorage of operating funds; 

Poorly delineated roles and job functions; 

Lack of cooperation and cojnsultation between 
academic and vocational educators; 

Administrative interference with counselors; 

Shortages in counseling and clerical staff; 

Lack of current guidance and counseling materials 
and resources; 
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I napi>ropr iately h iqh s tudent-counselor ratios ; 

Poor or nonexistent evaluation procedures for 
nu»ai?ur inc) counselor performance ; 

Over-emphasized counselor involvement with 
col leqe-bound st udent s ; 

Few systempatic programs of career counseling, 
job placement, and student follow'-up studies Are 
in plcice and working in our urban schools ; 

Underrutil ization of conmiunity resources ; 

Reluctance to work with groups of-' students 
in qu i dance and counsel ing relationships ; 

Limited knowledge of the world of work; 

Poor public image as that of a "coffee drinker" 
and a person never available when needed; 

Inability to relate with and assist many ethnically 
different students in the urban setting. 

Those and other probl^s continue to plague the school 

counseling profession, and there seems to be little hope tor 

their immediate resolution. 
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The Urban Envi ronment 

Little comfort was found in examining the complex make-up 
of the contemporary urban environment of America. In fact, the 
very diversity that characterizes urban America h^s certainly 
had some part to play in the veritable explosion or urban 
education problems described in Chapter 3. The brightest hope 
for urban education is in its potential for a joining together 
of physical resources, human talents, and the vast amounts of 
aggregated knowledge which nurtured the urban centers in their 
ascendancy years. 
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Clenrly, before our cities can effectively achieve these 
kinds of transformations, our leaders and citizenry must first 
rt)comnut themselves to the inherent -alue of citie? places 

t 

whore poeple can qrow physically and psychologically. 

It is abundantly clear, too, that new directions must be 

t.iken in urban education, and these new directions must be 

taken soon if many of the lingering problems noted above are to 
r 

be met and ^resolved. 

^" '^ Counseling - A Time fo r Change 

The IjUt^rature is clear when it #speaks of past practices 
in the field 6f school guidance and. counseling. Without question, 
counselors and counselor educators built a system in' the late 
1950s and the decade of the' '60s which rested largely on the 
foundation of individual '<fcounseling activities .and college 
attendance related job functions. Many of the vestiges of these 
days still remain today to constrict and stifle creative change 
in counselor in-school programming and counselor training emphases 
in our universi^es. 

Again, as has been the case for over ten years, the call is 
for a change to a more systematic plan of accountability; a plan 
that takes into consideration the realities of the wide range of 
services demanded from counselors and the limited funds available 
to counselors for conducting these prograg)s and services. Clearly 
what is needed is a methodology foir reforming school guidance 
and counseling and this must come ^oon* ^ 
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Mo t hodo I otj i OH txnd Modo 1 s 

Models for iinprovinc] tho (delivery of careor quidancc and 
rovin.stM i lu] servictis in our urban schools were found to ho 
tht-orot ical ly sound, but a closor examination of their use in 
artual school career proc^rt^rt^s suqqostod that their elaborate 
detail and toMance on accurate informatiorL related to student 
needs and se I f -undors tandinq often made them unsuitable in the 
fallible world of the urban school. An alternative approach 
was suqcjested, based on modifications of existinq career 
counselinci models and emphasizinq an aqqregation of community 
talents, resources, and strenqths. An operational, action-based 
career counselinq model has. been prepared by the writer aild is 
described in detail in a separate publication entitled, "^An 
Action-Based Aqqregation Model for Career Guidance and Counseling," 
prepared as a part ot the Urban Schools of America Series. 

Stot e of the Art - 19 79 

A considerable body of information was generated from the 
data obtained in the "National Survey of Large-City Career 
Counseling Services." Seven Ipasic questions were answered by 
the survey respondents--questions that had to do with the kinds 
of barriers tlvat exist to block effective career counseling in 
our urban schools; the kinds of major issues and problems Hiat 
exis\. in our urbaiT centers themselves that impact negativ.ely on' 
education; the availability of funds ,for career guidance and 
counseling; the nymbers of counselors staffed in our urban 
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MrliocWs; the kinds of un ique procjrams and services beincj 
diwt^lopod in our urban schools^ the actions needed to improve 
iho <juality of uY^ban <:areer counselinq services; the^national 
diloctiona and coordinating efforts needed to strengthen and 
expand these services. The ^implications for change and rec- 
ommtMidat ions for future courses of action suqqested by these 
dat<i are enumerated below, - 

Conclus ions 

Cxireer guidance and counseling services in the urban^ 
schools require inunediate attention and change today. There 
simply' is no better way to phrase it. Critically important 
youth services are^grossly under-funded in a^majority of our 
urban schools in terms of program operating funds, the hiring 
of support staff, and, in some cases, the staffing of minimal 
numbers of school counselors can lead only to minimal success 
or marginal failure, 

t^fcgrams of career guidance and counseling , more often 
than not, lack a systematic model or operational plan of " 
action. Most schools tend to give more emphasis to other ^ 
guidance and counseling priorities but openly admit they need 
to give more attention and study to the business of upgrading 
their schools' career guidance and counseling ser^^ices. 

To further complicate these conditions, school administrators 
frequerttly assign "nonguidance'* duties to counselors, ranging 
from substitute teaching assignments to purely clerical f unctions - 
. " -*153 - 
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This ntiurt id' has t aktMi pla(.M» tor i\ (u^ns i (iiM^ib le niinil)0! of yoars 
in .^uuiu* r»t'luH^ls ami appiMts to i iiort^ii^ i nq as ^3chool fiscal 

iiiiitttMr* ti^litoTA. r>(Mno (effort lias b(M^n luadt^ by oounsoloi" 
as^uHM at ions and ocninsoloi- administrators t.o dolinoato cloar 
arul s^HHMtic^ cnniiisoloi* rtvspons i b i ] i t i c^s , but Iheso efforts havo 
biuMi only fKM'tially s noco^^jf f u 1 . (^^nsoquoiit ly , scores of 
ccniiKscUus aiM'oss ttic cM>untry cuM^tinuc to l)o assiqncd to many, 
i nap(U(>pi i a t s^cMiool dutii^s. '\"ho (^rosion c^f coiM)Solin(| services 
to youth caus(H! by this practici^ is siqnificant Jind undoubteclly 
has a d(^ 1 (d er i cms effc^rt on ovc^rall performance of a ()iven 
school's qui dance and counsevlinc^ programs, not to mention the 
neqat ive influences this practice has on counselor morale and 
job sa t i s t ac t ion . 

* Many c^ounselors admit that they need to sharf)en thcvii 
professional skills or learn new ones throhgh programs of 
school inservie:'e and professional growth experiences. Sadly, 
the evidence shows that in as many as one- third of our urban 
schools little or nothing' is being done to organize and conduct 
such programs. Carefully planned inservice and staff develop- 
mont programs are most urgently peeded for. all urban school 
s taf^' i f they are to ef fectively meet the challenges posed by 
the myriad of school problems noted earlier in this investiga- 
tion. Experienced Counselors with special group dynamics ^ 
skills, in f ac t ,^ shoii Id be leaders in any staff renewal programs. 

'Ptie lundinq o( a majority of nur urban guidance anci (xnmsel- 
inci procirams still falls to the individual S(^ool system and its 
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(l(»norrtl operntlnq fund. There aro a few federal proqrams which 
provide aoine partial fundinq for urban guidance and counselinq as 
an ancillary part of a larger program such as CFTA and others. 
This lack of qovernn>enta| support, both at the state and federal 
levels, has placed school quidance' and counselinq in a marqinal 
position in many of our urban schools, makinq it subject to the 

m 

obb a{\d flow of administrative bias; funding stability, 

ami other such mercurial events. 

Over the years, school counselors have achieved only 
marqinal success in evaluatinq the impact of their actions and 
proqrams. A need still exists in most urban schools to provide 

valid data relative to explicit and observable quidance and 

1 

counselinq practices. In short, counselors have to demonstrate" 

what they are doing and ^ prove how effectively they are doing it, 

No longer will the public accept the notion that these services 

arc not subject to objective evaluation. Considerinq the^times, 

counselors, counselor educators, and school administrators must 

. . . 

beqin to pay more attention to program accountability activities. 
The public not only needs to know, they are increasingly demand- 
ing that they be given objective evidence of school successes 
and failures. 



In^summary, it is evident that career guidance and counsel- 
inq j^er^c^s in our urban schools — 
are not properly funded; 

lack adequate supplies, resources, and personnel; 

need to develop systematic plans and program models 
to improve upon the scope and quality of such services 
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an job placement r career development, and student 
follow-up activities; 

neeci to establish of:)erat ional professional role 
and function statements which are approved by 
th(^ school leadership and carefully followed; 

are facinc} more and more pressure to add more 
duties, including those of a clerical, adminis trat i ve, 
. i^nd professional nature at a time when staff 

reductions and/or shortaqes are at an all-time hiqh; 

ret|uire more intensive inservice traininq and skill 
devo lopmen t experiences ; 

mus t dramatical ly improve their communication 
skills with urban school staff and the community 
to deal with many of the pressinq problems facing 
the urban schools today . 

The time is long overdue for these deficiencies to be given 

the attention and action they deserve if career guidance and 

counseling services are to become a fully functioning educational 

service in the urban schools of America , 

Fu ture Projections 

If the data cited throughout this investigation accurately 
describe the current state of urban guidance and 
counseling services in our* schools, one cannot overstate the 
need for a concerted effort at all levels of education, govern- ^ 
ment, and the private sector fot swift resolution of these 
deficiencies and internal barriers. The time for criticism 
and the placing of blame for the shortcomings of the school 
counseling profession should be over; the time for collaboration 
and the constructive study and resolution of thege problems 
should, finally, have arrived. 



A !>umbor of reconuT^encla t ions for action aret 

di^soLvinc} ot 4inunediate consideration and action: 

I, Resolution of the fundinq ^Moblenut facinv^] a..j^in 
school cjuidanco and counolinq should be q^ven 
priority treatment by national^ state^ and local 
public and private sector leaders, / 

^ 1?- The counselinq profession must begin to formulate 

more systematic and objectively meAsXirable programs 
of career development and career guidance and 
counselinq services^ based on collaborative, aggregated 
efforts of the total community. 
3. State departments of education should establish 
en f orceable standards for school guidance and 
counseling, including explicit student-counselor 
ratios, role and function, minimum standards, and 
funding allocations. These standards should be 
closely tied to funding sanctions when departures 
from these standards are detected . 
4 • Quality program materials and guidelines need to 
be developed at the national level to assist 
counselors in improvi ng such conditions as school 
communication skills, guidance and counseling . 
program evaluation, the development of quality 
programs of inservice education and staff 
development, student evaluation strategies and 
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fcnnuUs, upcjracUtK] or ostnbl i shmont of stucfont 
)cil) plactMuont. aru! studoiit follow-up activities, 
inrttMSiHl utilization of counselor oxportiao in 

-» ^ 

schcwl human rolat. ions mat tors, and othor such 
fu-oin am i nvc-) I vtMnonts . 

Recent technological advances must be more fully 
(>xploited by our urban schools to keep pace with 
rafud chancje. Computer-»ass is ted guidance information 
multimedia learninq techniques, closed-circuit 
tolt^vision uses, and thc^^ke are just a few of the 
resources that must be made available to school 
counselors if they are to keep pace with the 
explosion of information that students so desperately 
need in makinq sound educational, personal, and 
career decisions. 

A national conference of larqe-city superintendents 
needs to be convened to discuss possible common 
strategies for improving career guidance and 
counseling services and to formulate recommendations 
to be presented to Congress and state legislative 
bodies to resolve the financial plight of urban school 
guidance and counseling programs. 
Standards of school counselor competency need to 
be prepared and applied in the evaluation of 
counselor performance. Every attempt should be 
made to identify the counselor whose performance 



i^5 (!<MMmMl ho low aoroptablo lovola of compotenco. 
Tho policincj of tho [irotossion of counsolinc) of 

mof ft^^'tive and/or incompetont counaelors would 
open the door for some of the growing numbers of 
teachers who have received state certification as 
counselors, but have found it impossible to obtain 
counso I iiuj positions. ^ 

Stutlonts must bo included in the decision-making 
processes of the urban schools. Counselors, in 
their role as student advocate, should take the 
lead in advancing this movement. Student involve- 
nient in school planning and decision makinq is 
imperative if the schools are to resolve the 
problems of youth apathy, vandalism, truancy, 
and other related student problems. 
A number of urban school leaders have developed 
and successfully implemented exemplary programs 
and student services. These activities should 
be shared regularly with all urban school leaders. 
The on-going interchange and sharing of innovative 
concepts, among urban school leaders should be 
guaranteed . through the establishment of an urban 
education information clearinghouse . This , of 
^ourse, would include the sharing of recent 
developments in career guidance and counseling 
work and related activities. 
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And, finally, cons rah lo attention nuist ho 
v]ivon to t ho wholo prorosn of chnncjo within tho 
nti)an sc^tu)ol^> . McxU^ 1 s f or chan<io usod in tho 
past typic^tlly havt^ t ocMisod on t ht^ n<7^ic^n of 
.sptHMa 1 i /.at ion , whoro a qi\AMi textbook ^ 
adopted or a paokaqed t)ro<fra!* is accoptod for- 
use in t lie school syst?<<mj/^^ more suitable and 
functional model for chan<je in today's urban 
sc^hools would appear to be one that focuses on 
the total ranqe of resources to which the schools 
have access. An aciqreqa t iona 1 model would seek 
to redefine the authority and the roles of 
counselors , teachers , administrators , students , 
and parents m at ion to one another • It would 
recoqnize that the media through which students . 
learn are many and diffuse, and would emphasiflfe the 
coordination of all the experiences of the 
aqqreqation within a well-defined but open educational 
orqahiza tion . There is nothinq new about this 
particular course of action except that it is 
rarely used in, our schools. It is apparent from 
the data obtained in this investigation that it 
is an idea whose time has come. The materials 
prepared^as companion documents to this study have 
each utilized major features of ^his model and I 
call them to the reader's attention for possible field 
testinq and/or personal^ examination . 
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1 DKNT I F I CAT I ON INFORMATION 



(individual School District Information will NOT be Reported in 
Any Reports Produced \fi this Study) 



NAME OF SCHOOL DISTRICT ' 



PERSON (S) T^dht^LE'flNG SURVEY 



ADDRESS 



CITY 



OFFICE PHONE NUMBER 



tTtleTsT 

/ 



DATE COMPLETED 



"please FORWARD TfiE COMPLETED SURvi)if AND REQUESTED MATERIALS TO 
DR^ KEITH D. BARNES IN THE ENCLOSED, SEfLF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE. 



• -16.3- 



I . CAHKF.R COUNSELTNC, atfPPORT SYSTEM 



Oueatlon: Are the resources and/or conditions identified below 
~ adequate, marginal br inadequate in a majority of 

the secondary jjchoolis in your system? ^ 



Adq . Marq. Inadq. 

(Please Circle One) 



A. Staff (Professional) 
(,i.e. Counselors) 

I 

B. Staff (Clerical) 

C. Budqet for Guidance and 
Couriselinq Materials and 

Re source s (e.q. Books, Career 
•^llpplorat ion Materials, Office 
5uppl ias , etc.) 

D. Facilities (e.g. Office Space, 
telephones, conference areas, 
ventilation, office equipment, 
etc.) 

E. 'Role and Function 



• 1 



1 
1 



2. 



2. 
2. 



3. 



3. 



3. 
3. 
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Question: Has a System-wide Statement of Counselor Role and > 
~ ^ Function been prepc^red «nd approved by the Super in-- 

tendenf, or the School Board? Ye^ No 
, (Cirqle One) 

r If YES, do you C9nsider this statement to be' EPFE^ 

TIVE in Defining the Prof essidnal Responsibiliti^r 



of Counselors in your School District? 



■ 1. 



2. 



. 3. 



(Please circle the mast 
appropriate re«ponBe.) 

II.. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM PLACEMENT AND. 

RELATED CARilER COUNSELING INFORMATION^ ^ . ^ - 

A. Question ; WJfat is the present Systera-wide student P9p\fla- 

. tion.of fyour School DiFtr?ct~jK - 1 2 ) ? 



No. of Students 
(K-12) in System 1*^^ 



I 



B. Question : 



Mow many students are currently enrolled in 
Vocational Education Programs in your School 
nlstr^lct> ' ~~ • 



Total No. Students 
enrolled in Vocational 
Education Programs 



Male Female 
(If Available) 



Q uestion ; Does your System have a Formal Evaluatign Pro - 
g ram which is a part oi the process followed 
in placing Students in Vocational Education* 
Programs? Yes No j^^' 

(Circle One) 



D. The resources and material^ which are presently available 
to secondary -school counselors for use in Career Guidance 
and Counseling in their School System are: 

(Circle the appropriate choices) 

Plentiful And regularly updated. 

Adequate but in need of some updating. 




a . 
b. 
^ c. 
d. 

Comments : 



T^e tpt'a Irresponsibility of each school 
Inadequate. 
(If, Needed) 



E. Req'uest: I L.pfos^ible . please enclose copies of the course 

*• — " -descriptions ior eacb vocational education program 

* offered in your systeiri.- • . . 

y\ (Please Circle One) 

1.. Copifes , Encldsed^ • . 

2^ Copies will be mailed later.. 

• 3.. Copies not available. % 

F. Quegtidn ! Have' y.ou and ybur staff experienced any major 

. "~7""= barriers in th^ delivery , of Career Guidance^ • 

\ . Counseling, Placemei^, a*d . folj-ow-up programs 

•V ^ , A and services? (e,9.> lack of'^funds, the ab- 

„- ^ * 3ence of an organized systematic career guid- ' 



ahce' ana counseling prog,rarn, ei^p.) 



siing pr< 

- 



I^lease not.o ^ny si.iniflcant barriora below 
I . 
2. 

4. 

» s. V 
6. 
7. 

8. ' 



Comments : 



III. COUNSELING PROGRAM KEEDS 



Question : 



Which of the^hree conditions listed beTow best de~ ' ; 
scribes V the ,fol lowing seconda^ry school guidance and 
counseling program needs' in xour school system? - 

* ■ \' Optimal Adequate Inadequate 
' . ' . (Please Circle On^) 



-,. Hardware 



^, ' (e.g. files, desJcs, ' ' 

typewriters, etc.) ' ' ^ 

' ^ ■ ' ■<. * . ' ' * 

fi. " \> 6.oftware - . " ' ' - . " . * - 

. - Ce.g^v CaVder Inf ormation;^ *^ . iy 

' .* Col lege P lac einent materials, / > 

perigdicals, journals ;^ etc. ) iV 2. -3. 



In -Service Trainirvj 
IT^w would you describe the 
System-wide In-Service Pro- 
qrams for Counaelors in 
your School Syatem? 

Comments: (If any) 



Well Planned 
and Meetinq 
Regularly 

1. 



Meet 
When 



Only 
Needed 



2. 



We 

have 
none 

3, 



G 



Counae lincj Staff 
Question 



How many secondary school counselors are 
presently empl||j/ed by your school system? 

Number of full time counselors 



Number of part time (less-^ , 
than S day) counselors 

Extended Service - 

Question: Do counselors in your school system receive 
extended time allowances in their contracts 
beyond the Aeqular jbeachinq staffs' school 
year? Yee No 

(Please circle one) 

Exemplary Programs 

Questic^^ Do. you have career ' guidance and counseling 
programs presently in place in your system, 
which you consider to be exemplary, (e.g^, 
the programs are making bpsitive contribu- 
tion to student career chroices, program 
placem4»t, job pl^^ro'fent, and the like)? 

» Yes " No X ( 

, (Please circle 6be) 

"jf If. yes, please include hny materials in your 

response to thisi survey whi'ch describes thes0 
^ programs.* 

Major Problems and/or I-ssues 

Question : Wh^t are the f ive ma jor problems ^nd/or«issiies 
r facing yo*ur fiOhool sylltem * in ypur opinion? 

. (e.g., 'sqhool fundirtg deficijts, staff. «evelOp- 

. *• ment nlbiBdsi etc^)7 . . 
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lal ca reei/Vocati onal_ Counselor 



Question: DoeB your school system ^^^^^ JP^^^^^^^^ 

^ trained "vocational counselors who arc 

assi gned full time responsibility in 
worKinq with vocational education student 
placement and related activities? 

Yes Nc? 
(Circle One) 

rf Yes, how many of these counselors are 
employed by your system? 

Number of 
^ Vocational 



stion 



Counselors 



IV. SCHOOL SYSTEM DATA 

is your school system's vocational education ^ 
Droqram decentralized (some programs in each 
senio^high school) or centralized (concentrated 
in a few vocational centers)? 

Centralized Decentralized 
(Please Q^rcle OneV 

Please r eturn descriptive info rmatiort about these 
^ - rograms.it ^ ^T^aV^le wit h the completed survey.- 



Comments: (If any) » 
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n. student Population 



Question ; What is the approximate student-ethnic breakdown 
of your school system? 



White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Oriental 

Native American 

Other 



TOTAL 10t)% 



C. Alternative/Mac|net Schools 



Please list the name and program emphasis of any alternative/, 
magnet schools which are now operating or are planned to open 

Name qf School/Program PpOgram Em|>^ig 

1- ' -2 • ■ 



2. 
3. 
4. 

7. 



•I' 

— ^ 



or 

8. H - ■ ■ 9 



..: — ' — — ■ 1 

\ ^ ■ ' ( U se ' aid itUbrvSl space on the opposite side of ^this .page,^ 

if-rteeded.) ' \ / 
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Policy Makincj Body 

Please identify the policy makinq body of your school 
system. (e*q. Board of Education) . 

Name of Policy Making Body Number of Elected Officials 



Top Le ve 1 Adm inistrato^ 

Question ; Hoy many ''top level" administrators does your school 
system staff? 

NOTE: List only those administrators who meet 
recjularly with the superintendent (e.g. 
assistant superintendents^ assistants to 
the superintendent^ etc. ) 

(No Names Please) 



Name of Area of 

Responsibility Title 



^ 1 • 

2. 
3. 
4 . 



5. ^ 

6. 



7. 



9. 

.10. 



Studgnt Participation in Decision Makinq 

Question t What kinds of student groups are formally org<inized 
' 'in your school district to. provide information and 
^.y advice to the principal, superintendent, aAd/or the 
"Board of, ^JEducat ion?, / , 
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Name of Group 

1. ^ 



2. 
3. 
4.. 
5. 



With Whom 
do they 
Interact 



Number of 
Students 
In Group 




Comments: (If any) 

1 



Teaching Staff with Counselor Certification 

Question : Tf known, please q«fVe the number of staff members 
in your school system who presently have teaching 
assignments but- who are certified by your state 
to serve as school counselors. 

Number of 'Teachers 
with Counselor 
Credentials 



This information is not presently available. _^ 

^ ' (Please check if appropriate! 

Central Office Guidance and Counseling Staf'f 
^ , . 

Please list the titles and responsibilities of each Central 
Office Administrator assigned to guidance and counseling 
duties. 

Title Responsibility 



1. 




2. 

3. 



4. 
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6 . 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. ^ 

Comments: (If any) 



Job Placement Center 

Question: Does your school system have a centralized job 
placement and/or career counseling center to 
serve the career and vocational tJi^nning qf 
students? Yes No 

4 If No, are there plans to establish such a 
center in the future? Yes No 

(Circle One) 

If Yes, please enclose in the return addressed 
envelope any materials that describe the Center 
and/or activity* 

Do you believe there is a need for sucl^ a service 
in'your school district? Yes No 1 

(Circle One) 

If No, why do you believe there is no need for 
this service? ^ 



\ 



Comments : 



4 



J Evaluation Inatrumenta 

Question : What tests do you use ih P^^^^^^l^^i^f^^^^^;;^^,^, 

vocational education program? 

those tests given regularly to i?®!;^^;^^ 
interest, aptitudes, and other f ^l^f »f ^ 
as needed to participate in a given voca- 
tional ptoqram. 

1. General Aptitude Test Battery 

(GATE) 

2. Differential Aptitude Test 

3. Strong Vocational Interest Blank 

4. The Kuder Preference InvenTSn? 




5. The Ohio Vocational Interest Survey 



(OVIS)^ 



other Tests Used Are: 



1. 
> 

2. 

4. 

5. 



Please use opposite side of page, if needed. 

ouestion- DO you believe that the identification of 
^^^^^^ interests and aptitudes is sufficiently 

organized to validly identify student skills 
and in^es'ts for vocational program place- 
ment in your school district? 



Yes No 
(Circle One) 



If No, please elaborate: 
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Question : 



In the past five yc^irn, has the system-wide 
school guidance and counseling staff increased 
or decreased in your system? 



It has: 

Increased by ^j. Decreased fciy 
counselors * ^ counselors 

Please comment on what you believe to be the 
primary factor (s) which led to the increase or 
decrease in staff durinq this period of time. 

Comments : 



Graduate F,ollow~up 

Question : Are graduate Vollow-up studies conducted in your 
~ schools each year? Yes No 

(Circle One) 

t 

If Yes, are they performed centrally or by indi- 
vidual school? Centrally School Level 

(Circle One) 

Drop-out Rat^ ' . 

Question ; What is the current drop-out rate of -students in 
~ your school district? % 

V. MAJOR ISSUES/PROBLEMS 

Question: In your opinion, what are the most pressiihg issues 
~ problems facing students in. your schools today? 

1. T^en Pregnancy Please check those 

which you believe 

2. Drugs ^ are major problems/ 

. * issues and add 

3. Academic Failure others not listed , 

here, 

4. Boy/Girl Problems 



4 



5. Teen Alcoholism 

6. Truancy 

7. Employment 

(Lack of part-time jobs) 

8. Others: 
a. 

b. . • / 

c . 



f . 

Comments: (If any) 



(Use opposite side of page, if needed.) 
Question : What do yoti, personally, consider 

' ^ issues/problems facing the Teaching Staff of your 

school district? , 



2. 

I 

3. \\ ' . ' • ' 

4. 



5. 

Comments'! 
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(Use opposite side of page, *if needed.) ^ 

f. ■ to ■ 



Question: What do you consicjer to be tMc mnjor iB8ue«/ 
problems facinq the School vAdminlstrators in 
your system? (Including Central Office.) ^ 
e.q. Student apathy, budget restrictions, «tc 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

Comments: ^ 



... i 



V 

1^ 



(Use opposite side of page, if needed.) 

Question : What> do you consid<?r to be the major issues/ 
problems facing yt>ur Community ? 
e.g. Property tax rebell ion , school desegra- 
tion, etc. 

' 1. . • • - 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 

.. '8 . 
, 9. 
10. ' 

Comments: (I^ any) 



f ' 
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Modification of School Counselots' Role and Functic5n 

Question ! If you could change' some of the major involve- 
ments of counselprs in your school district, 
, (their role and function) ^ and qive more emphi^- 
sis to other counselor agtlvities, what WQuld 
you personally ad<3 or d^?op from their pre- _> 
sent duties? * * 

I would add the following duties T 

•1. ' 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

' . 7. ■ 
8. 
9. 
10. 



I would drop the following duties: 

2. . • I 

3. 

4.. 

t 

9. . ?v 



.10. 
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Comments: ^If any) 



f 

t 



VT. 'UNIQUE PROGRAMS 



Question t Wha 
the 




yo 

received such recognition? 



ni»«crip tion of GcrhdUions/Procj rams/Eventa , , etc. \ 
e*g. "School without School" a home stuov-news 
media program for students who were unAbl^ to , 
attend school during the fuel crisis of 1977. ^ 



2. ' ' - \^ f 

■ I ■ 

^ 3. . . , 

c 

(Use opposite pide of page, if needed.)- 



' Vll. .GENERAL QUESTIONS/REQUESTS . 

Question: Are schopl guidance and counseling services furtded 
' — by your state department of education? 



Yes"^ N<i 
(Circle One) 



I^.Yes, please briefly describe the kind and level 
of funding counseling services receive. ^ 

Descriptipn of Funding Sources: 



Quest loiV i WhAt IB the standard for minimum student-counse-* 
I lor ratios in your state? 



you 

(e.q. 400 to 1) 
On«| coui\s«lor to" 



students. • * . 

Is this ratio ,!nandn ted by state departmf^nt of * 
education. standards? Ves No 

. i (Circle One) 

If Yes^ does y9ur system meet, these standards? 

\ I Yes No 

' (Circle One) 

Career Guidance and Counseling , Program Resources 

f ' " .11.-- - _ _-J»- I ^-•^^^^^p— ll_ ■! I . . . M^M^^— 

Request : Pleasfe forward in the enclosed stamped envelope, 

copies of materials which are 9urrently being used 
in your career* guidance and dounseling program and 
' vocational education proqraine and which have been^ 

made available to your school counselors. 

Gerveral Comments : (If any) ». 

e.g. What, in yo\ir judgment, cmti be done to improve career 
guidance and counseling services and student placement . 
services in the vocational education programs of your school 
district? 



S' 



/ ■ 
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January 30, 1979 
Columtnis, Ohio 4 3 210 



Dear _ - ■ . J 

m December of 1978, a copy cr^ the enclosed "National 
Survey of Larqe City Career Counseling Services" was mail- 
ed to your office. Since that time, oveV 90. percent of 
the 112 largest public school district directors of guidance 
have responded to this sufvey. * " 

f ■ . . ' , ■■ 

Your school district is one of the few from which we 
wish to receive this most important data. " ^ 

The product of this investigation, it is hpped, will 
produce a strong body of evidence to support future legis- 
lative and planning efforts to strengthen these v.itally 
needed school services in the nation's largest school dis- 
tricts. 

May we ask that .you forward- the enclosed copy of the 
^V^vgy to your appropriate staff members for their atten- 
tion-? -Your assifetsnce in expediting the completion of 
this national study is most deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely, 



Keith D. Barnes 

™„.ChairjmaibjTj5e__J«aJ;.ijanaLL 

Task Force for Research'. 
- in School Career Coiifnseling 



KDB/djg 
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Colunibus, Ohio 
Dccenibor, 19 7 8 



Doar SiiporijRendtMit : 



•rho (?nclO!?(>ci Natioric-^l Survey of t.arqo City Career Coiinselino 
Services has boon propareo^ in collaboration with the leadership 
ot the National Ta^k Force, to collect critically needed- data 
related to the national status of career guidance and counseling 
activities; tu identify deficiencies -which exist i^n these PJ^o^ 
qra'Qis; antl to assess current nedds which m^y lead to the strerlgth- 
eninq of such activities in our scJjoo^s.^y 

The information requested in this^'^survey should be supplied 
by your Central Office Guidance and_|;^unseling Administrator. 
These data shoi^d prove to have=^=tr^r?onal significance since the 
findings of this assessment will be used t& formulate appropri- 
ate recommendations to federal agencies and other national organ- 
izations. Resources, material3 and reference guides of current 
career counseling ajid vocational placement delivery systems will 
also bo prepared based on the data collected. 

Your assistance in sharing this survey wdth appropriate staff 
members in -your sys.tem and their speedy coftipletion of it, will be 
of considerable assistance to the Task- Force in finalizing tTieir 
report. We hope to receive a 100% return from the 108 large-city 
school districts being surveyed. r 

T'n-formation regarding copies of the research\monograph and 
the products a nd in-school regourc|s which are to be produced 
following this investigation, will^e made available to you orr 
a selected member of your staff*'no late^ than June 1, 1979. 

Your cooperation and assistance in .this most important 
investigation are deeply appreciated. 

' We thank you in advance for your support and assistance. 

. ' ' Cordially, , * 



0 " 
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Keith D. Barnes, Ph.D. 

National Task Force for Research 

in Career Counseling and Vocational 

Education ■ ' 

7 50 Latham Circle 

Columbus, Ohio ^ 4321^ 
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Columbus , Ohio 
December, 19'78 



Doar (Uiiciance Aciini n i r> t rator : 

Thj^is survey has boon prepared to identify crucial factors 
which rolate to career counsel inq services in the large - city 
, school districts^ of America. 

Tho primary focus of th€) survey is career guidance and 
oounselinq as it links with vocational education, program 
pl^icemont, job placement, and the like. c 

Every effort has been taken to keep it as brief as possible. 
, Being a public school administrator myself, I know how little 
time there is for completing these*skinds of tasks; so, please 
know that your assistance with thig survey is deeply appreciated 

w 

Over one hundred of your ^colleagues in other major cities, 
are currently participating in thi§ investigation. Your con- 
sidered judgment and field based experiences are the t^vo vital 
resources we need to capture in this study if we are to/ obtain 
an accurate picture of the state of career^ counseling in the 
Urban schools, of America. 

Plans call f6r the preparatipn of, a number of resources 
latfcr in 1979, which we will t>e happy to share with you. ^ 

* ' • - ^ 

Rlease know that the* time you take completing the survey 
is mos^ sincerely af>preciated . ' 

^rhank you for your ass istance and cooperation with this 
important Nat ionaj. assessment . . ' 



Cordially / 



* • \ \' Keith D.' Barnes, Ph.D. 

Chairman , 

l^at'ional Task Force for Research 
^ ' * . iri Career Counseling ^nd Vocational 

/ ' Editcation 

750 Latham Circle 
Columbus, Ohio 4 3214. 
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APPENDIX C 



CAREER COUNSELING MODELS* 



♦.Developed in T^Tie^RufjO^c ^ of J^e rica Series, by 
" Drier ef al. v 19 77. ' ^ 
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00 

I 
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A SCHOOL-BASED 
CAREER PLACEMENT DELIVERY SYSTEM 



Current 
Students 



I 



Former 
Students 



resource personnel 




INFORMAL 



FORMAL PROVIDERS 



SCHO0| PROVIDERS 



STUDENT 
NEEDS 



Feedback Through Fouxw-Up 
A REiSEARCH Effort 




Education or Training 
Career Pathway ^ 



Em>ldyment 
Career Pathway 

IT' 

Ju 



Alternative . 
Career Patvmay 



20o 



PR0i:EDURAL MObEL FOR I>I^LEMENTATION OF ^CHOOL-BASED CAREER PLACEMENT DELIVERY SYSTEM 



Acceptance of 
the Model 



Identification of 
Delivery System Components 



School/ 

community 

commitment 

to transi-- 

tional 

placement 

obligation 



1 



20. 



Identlf 1- 
cat ion 
of users 



Assignment 
of respon- 
sibility 
for total 
(JPM Imple-- 
mentation 



Assessment 

of usc^i^ 

competen-: 

cles/n^ds 



School/ 




EsCaSllsh- 


coimnunlty 




meat of 


resource 




advisory 


survey 




committees 



1 



i 



1 



-> Implementation of Delivery . System 



Determina- 
tion of 
program 
objectives/ 
priorities 



1 




Budgetary 
resources 



Selection 
of tech- 
niques for 
Implemen- 
t a t ion of ; 
objectives 




Assignment 
of responisl- 
bllity for 
. technique 
JLsxp l?sept a- 
tlon 




Resource/service 
availability *nd 
commitment 



1 



FEEDBACK 



COORDINATION AND COMPREHENSIVENESS OF THE CAREER PIACEMENT MODEL 



TRANSITIONAL PlUCEMENT DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAM 



I 

0 

-J 
I 



R\ 
E 
S 
0 

u 

R 

C* 
E 



P 

E 
R 
9 
0 
N 
N 
E 
L 




[ USER NEEDS/ \ 
I COMPETENCIES j 



Maximize the availability 
of career options 



■ 20o 
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»RBLAT'10NSHIP OF €0>q>OSITE USER ^tDS ^0 CAREER PLACEMENT MODEL OPERATION 



I 

OD 

00 * 
I 



User Needs 



User 
Needs 
Assessment 
Survey 



School/ 
Community 
Resource 

Surrey • 



20 



Prograio 
Object Ives 




\ 



Program 
Objectives, 



^ Developmerttal Plan 



Budgetary 
Restrictions 


> 





Selection of 
Techniques 

■ ■ for " 

liiifdementing 
Objective^ ^ 

— :r-^ 



^taff 
Availability 



Assignment of 
. Responslblli ty 
for Technique 
Ii^ptementat ion 




Evaluation 
ot^ Plan 



Evaluation of 
^ EfT(*nArenes s 
of Technique * 



FEEDBACK MECHANISH 



RELATIONSHIP OF INDIVIDUAL USER NEEDS TO CAREER PLACEMENT MODEL OPERATION ' 



1|, 



User Needs > Developmental Plan 



-> Evaluation of Plan 



I 



Selection 

career 
pathway 



Evidence of an 
Individual's ^.-^ 

need to obtalfi 
a behavioral 
competency 




Referral to 
existing 
school program 




Referral to 
non--school 
program 



Realises sment 
of individual's 
competency 



Contract with 
an individual* 

who has 
capability to 
provide needed 
competency 




Competency 
documented 



Competency not 
' documented 



\ 



'NEW *LAN DEVELOPED 



Reevaluation 
of career 
pathway 



ERIC 



RELATIONSHIP OF PLACEMENT COMPONENT TO USER NEEDS 



Placement 
Solicitation 



Placement 
Development 




Provision of 
Ancillary Services 



Guidance 
Component 



Referral Component 




Career 
Placement 




Delivery 

Syst€;m 




Instructional 
Component 

1 
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INTERRELATIONSHIP OF USER NEEDS, SERVICES PRbVIDEO AND PERSONNEL 
RECRUITED IN THE CAREER PLACEMENT pELIVERY SYSTEM 



DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAM 




0 # 



» 
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KKLATIONSHIF OF THE SCOPU OF .SEjlVlCES PKOVIDKU TO THE 
(:A«EKR IMJ^CEMKNT DEl^ERY SYSTE^l AND USER NEEDS 



Placement- 
qualifying 
abilities or . 
prerequisites 



Outreach & 
Orientation 



Placement:-- 

secutlng 

skills 



INSTRUCTIONAL 

COMPONENT 



Career 
Placement 




Deliverer 
Systetn 



GUIDANCE I 

COMPONENT 




Program 
Selection 



InfoTTOAtlonal 



Placement- 
maintaining 
skills 




Follow 
up 



Planning 



Counseling 
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RELATIONSMP OF THE CAREER PLACEMENT MODEL TO NON-SCHOOL RESOURCES 



Family 
Members 
and 

Peer Group 



Public/Private 
Social Service 
Agencies 



Previous 
Users 



Informal^ Placement 
Network 



School-Baaed 
Career 
Placement 



User 
Needs, 



Delivery 
System* 




Formal Placement 
Network 



Community 
Membfirs 
^and 
Organizations 



Placement 
Agency 
Rep re sen t a 1 1 ve s 



Employers jfnd 
Ptofesslonal/ 

Trade 
Organizations 



RELATIONSHIP OF^^AREER PLACEMENT MODEL TO 
PRESENTLX EXISTING SCHOOL RESOURCES 



Guidance 
Personnel 



Academic- 
subject 
teachers 






School-Based 
Career 
Placement 


i 




f Jaer^ 




Librarians 




\ Needs ) 






Delivery 
System 





Vocational 
Education 
departments 



Support Staff 
(school psy- 
chologists, 
nurses » and 
social workers) 



V 



Si 
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APPENDIX D ^ 

THE CONDITION OF 
EDUCATION IN AMERICA, 1979 
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Table 2.1 

Public opinion of major probtcmf with which public schools must deal: 1969 to 1977 



Mj)oc pcoblems. by rank ofdtr in 1977 



Nrctnt of responcltnts citini probttm 
1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 



+ 



Uck of ditciptiri 2t 

tntegdtion/tegretation/bufing 13 

Uck o' pfooir financial support H 

Dtfltculty of gitliAg "good" tisch«tt ... 17 

Poof curriculum 4 

Uti of (kugt W 

Slit of tchool/classM NA 

Parents' Ucir of interest 7 

fupiit' Uck of interest 3 

iKk e( proper tacihlies V . 22 

CHme/vlRrijIism/siealing NA 

SoMol t>0Aril policies NA 

uUi art no prot>((ms ■ ■ ■ 4 

Ml)tcellaneous S 

Don't know/no answer 13 



18 

17 

17 

12 

6 

11 

NA 

3 
<• 

11 
NA 
2 

5 
3 
IS 



14 

21 
23 
11 
3 
12 
NA 
4 
2 
13 
2 
1 

4 

6 

12 



23 
18 
19 
14 
5 
4 

10 
6 
NA 

NA 
NA 

2 
9 
12 



n 

18 

IS 

13 
7 

10 
9 
4 
3 
4 

NA 
4 

4 
4 

13 



23 
16 
13 
11 
3 
13 
6 
6 
2 
3 
NA 
4 

3 

.1 



23 
IS 
14 
11 
S 
t 
10 
2 
3 
3 
4 
1 

S 
12 
10 



22 
15 
14 
11 
14 
11 
5 
5 
3 
2 
2 



3 
8 

12 



2t 

13 
12 
11 
10 

7 
5 
S 
3 
2 
2 
1 

4 

5 
16 



HK. Not •v«IUb4«. . *. 

• Lm« ttwn 1 pnrctnt. 

NOTE: Toteit add to nwr* ih«n 100 p«rc«n< b«c«uM o( nwHipta wwMft. 

SbORCt: Vti, 0»tt« Kajxia. Inc.. rrt# <3/Mlp Potlt olAtVKim Towtrcf EOuaition fg6(^rs mvi "AnnjH Oaiup Poll tA 
«h* FMNie'* AtMudM Toward Wt Pu&Ik: Sctwott." W A«Mt Kafipttn, vnnout y«or«. 
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Lick of diKMplMc. rmrul 
and Uck of |woper 
AMiici«l lappon h4v« 

•iwcc In rvccni yrjirf 
ih* cofNc^rn wiih JiM:iplin« 
kM gmtly ovenhjidowfd 



UckoldMPplMi 



tMAdil mppofl 



Poor cwrhcukim 











21% 


14% 




7^ 





21% 






11% 






13% 


15% 


13% 





n% 








14% 


11% 


14% 


l?% 



(Mfioiityol^gttttng 






J3% 






11% 


\ 11% 


11% 



1 *^ nra: 



J5S_ 



IDS 



MA* 
196) 











m 




1 



1971 



1973 
Ymt 



1975 



1977 



Nat 
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Public School Icuchcrs' opinioiu of the probtemt facing tvachiiiR: School ytnr ending 1976 



"WhiHn vour prtsent position is i ttKhtr hin(>«rs you most in ftndtnni tht btst 
jffV<Cf of wtiich you if« capttHt> ■ 



Nfctntigt distribution of public 
KiHMt t«Khtrs 



Itnponsts to the question isked 
of public school teachers 



TOTAL 

Discipline, student attitudes 
Ineiperttnce 
Preparation time 

Extra responsibilities . . / 

iKk of material, re^urces. and facilities 
Uwi and lesai suits 

la^k of teacher cooceration / . 

Unpfofetiionatism o4 teachers 
Incomptter.l administration 
HMvy load 

Nefatlvt attitude of public 

Interruptions 

foiltion not what I prepared lor 
Poor tallty . ^ 
furtdi. or IKk of 

Other 

No response 

Samp^ si/e 



Total 


(tflmintjry 


Stcondtry 


1000 


1000 


100.0 


12.1 


20.1 




00 


13 


9.3 


11.2 


7.7 




10.1 


7.2 


S5 


%1 


10.1 


07 


0.4 


1.0 


20 


23 


18 


09 




08 


171 


1S.4 


11.1 


139 


1S.1 


127 


5.7 


%& 


3.2 


06. 


0.9 


0.3 


13 


0.5 


1.9 


0.4 


0.4 


0,5 


7.1 


1.7 


73 


50 


5.5 


4.5 


13.4 


15.8 


111 


• 1,374 


670 


702 



> IndudM iMcttara not othcoMM clAMtftad. 

NOTf I 0«tMit may not a^M to toult b«c«UM ol rounding. 

SOURCE N«tton«i E«Kicit.of> A««>eMit»n. SUttut of tht Ammctn PiMMic Scftom 
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Omt.^ ProM««i F«c*iif %km PirfHk ScIk»oI TmcWt: TmcW O^Mom 



TIm probUm of dtKiplmt 

cilcd M the %ing)t grctttst 
eoA^f ni tmong xvtmiUry 
* iolK>o) tc»cKcrt am) appctred 
MMong the Ibrc^ forcmott 
ocmctntt of tienif nury 
•chool tcaChcri f ACOmp«tt«i 
•dminiMrMton Ami Ke«vy v 
wock Umm) were alu> numeit 
M probWmt by A\ore ihtn 10 
ptfCf At of WAchfn tt boili 



QgMtkw MM ilMiblc school iMdm --WhU your pftwM 
(to M sorvci •( wMi yott irt cipiUor ' 



r 



iiMMr%toii 



UckilMMal, 



Uckil 



btii 

mpoAiiMttiM 



Ud^«lfMdi 



elftipiitic 



-T- 

10 



)0 



40 



so 



EtofflMUfy tchool ttxhers 



SMondMy' school tNchifS 



(Kit 
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Tabic 2.3 

Opinions of public %econdnry school princlptit on Mrloui problcniK In the 
•chooU: School ycm ending 1977 



Jo what dtfret w each of thtse mattirs 

» problem in your school? 



ferc«nta|« distributkm of rtspooMt* 



Total 



Vtfv 

itfkHJS Strtous 



Minor 



Not 
at all 



School too smalt to offer a wide rinfie of courses . . 
School too Urge to give students enough personal attention 
Inadequate mstruchonal materMis 



ToKhtr absenteeism 
TtKher union specificatior^s 



TOKher Incompetence 
TtaAer turnover 



Student apathy 



farents' iKh of interest in students' proRress 



Mitrlct office interference with princlpars leadership 

State-Imposed curriculum festriction^ 

tmplenuntini Federal or Staie requiremtfits for equal or)p6rtun{ty 
(e.g.i detegrec3t:on, eniployment) 

Too much paperwork in complying with: 



Other 



100.0 


t.4 


lf.7 


415 


324 


100.0 


l.t 


1.0 


31.7 


58.4 


100.0^ 


0.1 


1.4 


56.8 


328 


100.0 


4.3 


1M 


41.0 


38.6 


100.0 


1J 


11.4 


59.3 


27.7 


100.0 


1.1 


10.3 


44.S 


43 3 


100.0 


1.t 


13.9 


687 


16 2 


100.0 


o.t 


4.0 


74.9 
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